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ROBERT BROWNING. 
NQUESTIONABLY 
one of the greatest 
and most original, if also 
ne of the most unpopular 
Poets of the present age, 
Robert Browning merits a 
foremost place in any gallery 
of living celebrities; and 
his relations with the 
hoblest of female singers, 
Elizabeth Barrett-Brown- 
Ing, whose portrait we pub- 
ished during March of last 
year, gives him additional 
Claims upon our space. The 
Connexion between these 
two marvellously gifted na- 
tures was brought about, 
too, in a way that, strangely 
“nough,savours of the poetic, 
and for this reason, if for no 
Other, their names will ever 
€ closely associated by 
their admirers, when refer- 
“nce is made to the gifted 
Children of song produced 
y the nineteenth century. 
t was in 1844, as is well 
hown, that Elizabeth Bar- 
ret published the first col- 
.°cted edition of her poems, 
M two volumes, and these 
ontained not only the best 
of her earlier poems, but 
“ome new ones, amongst 
them, “Lady Geraldine’s 
Surtship.” In this poem 
Was a graceful compliment 
° Mr. Robert Browning, 
°f whom she had then only 
®ne author’s knowledge of 
Nother, It is said that he 
Yentured to call to render 
anks in person, and, by 
1¢ blunder of a new ser- 
vant, was admitted to her 
Presence, He gained per- 
Tission to renew his visit. 
.Tlendship soon ripened 
tolove ; and love, proving 
etter physician than any 
pane had before prescribed 
t her, her health so far 
gnbroved that she became 
--© wife of Mr. Browning, 
the autumn of 1846. 
of he position of Robert Browning in the limited roll | 
Contemporary poets is a very peculiar one, and it 
‘S well defined in a recent critique in one of the 
Nonthlies, By his disciples and admirers—and they 
“nsidered to be, beyond all comparison, the master of 
a English poetry ; by the majority of intelligent 
tual ‘Teaders he is regarded as a man of vast intellec- 
toma eoeet; who allows & certain capricious tendency 
we rds Mysticism or indirectness of phrase to run 
in ae With him. Among men capable of forming an 
z ‘Pendent, unbiassed, and valuable opinion in such 
Mga? the relative positions of Browning and 
and hen have for years been a vexed question, 
ares 1e decision arrived at with regard to this 
leap on may generally be taken to be a pretty 
“Te Indication of the critic’s personal idiosynerasy. 
iq, YOU deem Browning to be the first of living Eng- 
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SE Select, if not a numerous body—Browning is | 
_ sweet and gracious lines ; in fact, the two men are not 


ish ; > 
poets, good—no one can gainsay you. Had Provi- 


“nee altered, by a hair’s-breadth, the disposition of your | 


Scutcheor also failed, as 
some think through lack of 
vivid and impressive inci- 
dent. Pippa Passes, how- 
ever, secured a greater mea- 
sure of popular approba- 
tion. In 1855 Mr. Brown- 
ing published his “ Men and 
Women,” incomparably his 
greatest work up to that 
time, containing as it does 
poems which, for depth and 
subtlety of conception, pro- 
found analysis of the human 
mind in its most delicate 
and impassioned conditions, 
and abstract speculative 
insight, are unsurpassed by 
any in the English lan- 
guage. Besides these he 
has published, “ King Vice- 
tor and King Charles,” 
“ Dramatic Lyrics,” “ Re- 
turn of the Druses,” 
“ Colombe’s Birthday, ” 
“ Dramatic Romances,” 
“The Soul’s Errand,” &e. 
His tragedies and dramatic 
lyrics are included in the 
collection of his works en- 
titled, “ Bells and Pome- 
granates.” Thegrandcrown- 
ing labour of his life, how- 
ever, are the noble volumes 
he has issued within the 
last few months, under the 
title of ‘The Ring and the 


“A 


WY lf LLL Book,” a work upon which 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
(From a Photograph by Elliott and ?ry, Baker-strect. ) 


intellectual sympathies, you would have been a wor- 
shipper of Tennyson.” While Browning, on the one 
hand, has an astonishing power both in versification 
and in the ring and clatter of words, he has, on the 
other, none of the subtle modulation of Tennyson’s 


rivals; each is “like a star, and dwells apart;” and 
whether the reader prefers the powerful intellectual 
vigour of Browning, or the calm, wise tenderness of 


Tennyson, does not perhaps much matter, though 


ladies, a8 might readily be supposed, are generally far 
more devoted to Tennyson than his compeer. _ : 
Mr. Browning, who was born at Cambridge in 
1812, was educated at the London University. His 
first acknowledged work, Paracelsus, a drama, Was 
published in 1836, and found some eulogists, if but 
few readers. In the following year appeared his 
tragedy of Strafford, which was put upon the stage, 
but proved unsuccessful, though Macready himself 
personated the hero. Sordello and The Blot in the 
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CLL 
la he may be well content to 
rest his literary reputation. 

The first volume of this 
noble monument of genius 
and industry appeared to- 
wards the close of last year, 
and has been followed by 
the —completion—volumes 
IT., IIL., and TV.—within 
the last few weeks. The 
work is confessed on all 
sides, even by those who 
admire Mr. Browning the 
least, to be an extraordinary 
achievement—a noble poem 
of some 20,000 lines on a 
great human subject, filled 
with the light of the poet’s 
wonderful genius. The 
scope of the work may be 
sketched in a very brief 
space. In it the author describes how, on a certain 
memorable day in the month of June, he fished out at 
an old stall in Florence—from amidst rough odds and 
ends, mirror-sconces, chalk drawings, studies from 
rude samples of precious stones, &c., a certain square 
old yellow book, entitled, “ Romana Homicidiorum.” 
This, in plain, is the report of a trial for 
murder which took place at Rome in 1698. An 
Italian nobleman was accused of having, aided by 
four hired accomplices, murdered his wife (who had 
fled from his house) and the two old people with 
whom she was then living. The five were found 
guilty and executed. But round and about the story 
hangs an atmosphere of mystery which gives ample 
play to the poet’s imaginings, the writer conceiving 
the idea of showing, by a masterpiece, the essentially 
relative nature of all human truth—the impossibility 
of perfect human judgment, even where the facts of the 
case are as simple as those of the trial treated by him. 

In reviewing this great work, even the most unim- 
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passioned of critics have become enthusiastic in man- 
ner—the most cynical and fault-finding lavish in their 
praise. ‘At last,” says the Athenewm, “the opus 
magnum of our generation lies before the world—the 
‘ring is rounded ;’ and we are left in doubt which to 
admire most, the supremely precious gold of the 
material or the wondrous beauty of the workmanship. 
The fascination of the work is still so strong upon us, 
our eyes are still so spell-bound by the immortal fea- 
tures of Pompilia (which shine through the troubled 
mists of the story with almost insufferable beauty), 
that we feel it difficult to write calmly and without 
exaggeration ; yet we must record at once our con- 
viction, not merely that ‘The Ring and the Book’ 
is beyond all parallel the supremest poetical achieve- 
ment of our time, but that it is the most precious 
and profound ‘spiritual treasure that England has 
produced since the days of Shakespeare. Its in- 
tellectual greatness is as nothing compared with its 
transcendent spiritual teaching. Day after day it 
grows into the soul of the reader, until ail the outlines 
of thought are brightened, and every mystery of the 
world becomes more and more softened into human 
emotion. Once and for ever must critics dismiss the 
old stale charge that Browning is a mere intellectual 
giant, difficult of comprehension, hard of assimilation. 
This great book 7s difficult of comprehension, ¢s hard 
of assimilation; not because it is cbscure—every fibre 
of the thought is clear as day ; not because it is intcl- 
lectual—and it is intellectual in the highest sense—but 
because the capacity to comprehend such a book must 
be spiritual ; because, although a child’s brain might 
grasp the general features of the picture, only a puri- 
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CHAPTER VI. 


FEW days after the conversation Mr. Arkroyd had 

=~ with his wife on the subject of their household ex- 

€9 penditure, she presided ata stall at a charity bazaar. 
It was her mother who had instigated Lily to this, 

for she wished her unmarried daughters that season to 
have this recognised and licensed opportunity for husband 
catching, and that whilst she had the gratification of pa- 
rading her success in the case of the one already married, 
Lily should introduce her sisters into this particular field 
with all the prestige that attaches to a lady patroness. 
Lily was still very pretty, though she looked somewhat 
worn now, and she served admirably as an easy matron 
protector to her fresher, if not prettier sisters, who, attired 
in the most elegant and airy costumes (such as at that 
juncture fashion declared the most becoming), hovered 
about the stall where Mrs. Arkroyd ‘played at shop. She 
however, kept behind the counter, having as satellites two 
friends who had been thoughtfully selected as being more 
useful than ornamental, and as not being sufliciently at- 
tractive to interfere with the chances of the Misses 
Williams, each of whom carried a dainty basket of flowers 
and ran after every gentleman they thought likely to be 
victimised, offering, with the most bewitching of smiles, 
to sell him a rose for half-a-crown, and, as a further in- 
ducement, ‘‘ to pin it into his coat gratis ”’—this last act 
being invariably performed with an affectation of shyness 
and sweet embarrassment. Occasionally they met with 
‘¢a bear,” for whom their blandishments had no charm, 

at least not at the price ; but they had considerable skill 
in discerning their game, and when they marked it seldom 


fied nature could absorb and feel its profoundest 
meanings. The man who tosses it aside because it is 
‘ difficult’ is simply adopting a subterfuge to hide his 
moral littleness, not his mental incapacity. It would 
be unsafe to predict anything concerning a production 
so many sided; but we quite believe that its true 
public lies outside the literary circle, that men of in- 
ferior capacity will grow by the aid of it, and that 
feeble women, once fairly initiated into the mystery, 
will cling to it as a succour passing all succour save 
that which is purely religious.” 


VESPERS. 


A row of little faces by the bed— 
A row of little hands upon the spread— 
A row of little roguish eyes all closed— 
A row of little naked feet exposed. 


A gentle mother leads them in their praise, 
Teaching their feet to tread in heavenly ways ; 
And takes this lull in childhood’s tiny tide, 
The little errors of the day to chide. 


No lovelier sight this side of heaven is seen, 
And angels hover o’er the group serene ; 
Instead of odour in a censer swung, 

There floats the fragrance of an infant’s tongue. 


Then, tumbling headlong into waiting beds, 
Beneath the sheets they hide their timid heads; 
Till slumber steals away their idle fears, 

And like a peeping bud each face appears. 


All dress’d like angels in their gown of white, 
They’re wafted to the skies in dreams of night ; 
And heaven will sparkle in their eyes at morn, 
And stolen graces all their ways adorn. 


Sister Patrocino lately passed through Bordeaux on her way 
to Paris, to rejoin the ex-Queen Isabella. She was accom- 
panied by two other nuns and an ecclesiastic. The three 
sisters wore white dresses, and shoes of the same colour, and 
blue cloaks with hoods. 

A Styeutar CoupLe.—The circumstance which, more than 
anything else, obtained the dingy old town of Hexham a 
lasting place in my memory was our taking lodging with an 
extraordinary pair—an old man and woman, husband and 
wife—who lived by themselves, without child or servant, 
subsisting on the letting of their parlour and two bedrooms. 
They were tall, thin, aud erect, though each seventy years of 
age. When we knocked at the door for admittance they 
answered together ; if we rang the bell the husband and wife 
invariably appeared side by side; all our requests and 
demands were received by both, and executed with the utmost 
exactness. The first night, after arriving late by the coach 
from Newcastle, and merely requiring a good fire and tea, we 
were puzzled to understand the reason of this double attend- 
ance ; and I remember my brother rather irreverently won- 
dered whether we ‘‘ were always to be waited upon by these 
Siamese twins.” On ringing the bell to retire for the night, 
both appeared, as usual—the wife carrying the bedroom can- 
dlestick, the husband standing at the door. I gave her some 
directions about ‘breakfast the following morning, when her 
husband from the door quickly answered for her. ‘‘ Depend 
upon it, she is dumb,’”’ whispered my brother. But this was 
not the case, though she rarely made use of the faculty of 
speech. They both attended me into my bedroom, when 
the old lady, seeing me look with some surprise towards her 
Husa: said, ‘*There’s no offence meant, ma’am, by my 
oe and coming with me into the chamber ; he’s stone blind.” 
ute Why eee ; ‘*but why, then, does he not sit 

; accompany you everywhere?’ ‘Its no 
use, maam, your speaking to my old woman,” said the 
husband; she can’t hear you; she’s quite d af.” Iw 
astonished. Here was a c nsati 7 ele a 
; aa ompensation ! Could a couple be 

etter matched? Man and wife were indeed one flesh: for 
he saw with her eyes, and she heard with his ears! It was 
beautiful to me, ever after, to watch the old man and woman 
in their inseparableness. Their sympathy with each other 
was as swift as electricity, and made their deprivation as 
nought. I have often thought of that old man and woman 
and can but hope, that as in life they were inseparable to each 
other, so in death they might not be divided ; but that either 


failed to bring ‘t down. 


After the champagne luncheon, which is usually given 
at well-managed bazaars (out of the proceeds of course) 
to the stall-holders and attendant friends, the spirits of 
the amateur shop-girls rose greatly, and they pushed and 
puffed their wares with a persistency that would not be 
tolerated in their professional sisters—such solicitation 
would be boldness in them, and drive respectable cus- 
tomers from their stores. But, ina good cause, what will 
not gentle, modest girls venture ; and in the sacred name 
of charity, prudent mothers suffer them to risk? ‘* The 
end justifies the means,” they say, but what a shocking 
Jesuit assertion they would call it if applied to anything 
but charity bazaars, or to that ulterior object which they 
hardly allow to their secret hearts. 

Mrs. Williams had promised Lily, when she engaged to 
preside at the siall, tosupply her with twenty pounds’ worth 
of saleable artides ; add to this at least another twenty as 
the cost of suitably attiring her daughters (they could not 
wear the same dresses twice, and the bazaar lasted three 
days), and it wil be seen that if Mrs. Williams had in 
the first instance given her money to the charity she 
would have saved considerably. Neither, when the 
bazaar was over, and Mrs. Arkroyd handed to the com- 
mittee a sum whica did not greatly exceed what had, or 
would have to be expended (in returning the contributions 
of friends when they held stalls), did she consider that it 
would have been more satisfactory, as well as cheaper, to 
have done ‘‘ good for goodness sake.” 

I wonder whether charitable young ladies could be 
induced to try the experiment of disposing of their handi- 
work privately to their friends and acquaintance ; and 
whether, if they would energetically set themselves to do 
this, the alleged necessity for laying in wait for the 
unwary in public might not be obviated? I really think 
it might. 

Lily, it has been said, was looking worn at the bazaar; 
she had been ailing for some time, and had been earnestly 
warned by a physician to avoid all over-exertion, but to 
this, nor the loving entreaties of her husband, would she 
give any heed. On the last day of the sale she was so 
evidently ill, that Mr. Arkroyd said, ‘Lily, dear, you 
are looking dreadfully worn out ; had we not better send 
an excuse to Mrs. Lawrence? I am sure you are not ina 
fit state to go to a party to-night.” 

“Oh, Arthur, I must go. Mamma and everybody 
would be so disappointed, and I am sure it would do me 


might be spared the terrible calamity of being alone in the 
world. —Chambers’s Journal. 


more harm to stay at home and fidget about it than to 
go.” 
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Then, as usual, though against his judgment, he 
yielded, but remarked as they got into the carriage that 
he was certain it was madness to go; and the result 
proved him to be right, for after the first dance Lily 
fainted and had to be carried from the room. As soon as 
possible, though in a very suffering state, she was slowly 
driven home, arriving alittle after midnight, just, indeed, 
as Lucy and Emma, with a party of three gentlemen and 
one lady (to balance the sexes), were enjoying a very sub- 
stantial und convivial repast, consisting this time of 
lobsters and rabbit-pie, with chicken and sundry cold 
meats, and delicate preserves and pastry. ; 


” Hearing shouts of laughter, and seeing the whole house 
illuminated, Mr. Arkroyd desired the coachman not to 
knock, but let himself in noiselessly with his latch-key. 
Pausing a moment at the half-open door of the dining- 
room, he overheard the following choice fragment of 
conversation :— 

«¢ Well, I must say, Miss Tomkins,” said the guest in 
whose honour the feast was chiefly spread, ‘‘ that you have 
the art of dressing kittens to perfection.” 


‘‘Oh you funny man;” she lisped, “but as our 
poulterer is a very respectable fellow, he might call you 
out if he heard you; he warranted these as barn-door 
rabbits.” 

‘¢ And this ere chicken, I suppose, from the warren?” 

<¢That would be a blacking of its character, Sir; but 
if J must have anything to do with such a low article 
give me Day and Martin’s.” 

“‘Eye and Martin, did you say, miss? Hardly ex- 
pected to ’ear such language from your delicate lips.” 

<¢ Drink to my better manners, then ; this is some of the 
best sherry. We ain’t many bins, but what we have is, as I 
heard a judge say, Duffers and Gorgons. For my own palate 
I must say as I prefers a good sound XXX—you knows 
what’s put in it, and it’s a home-grown article. Our 
people, they tried to put me off with XX, but, says I to 
the brewer, ‘None 0’ your nonsense with me ; you bring 
XXX by mistake, or Vil vow and declare you brought it 
in flat, and lose you the custom, which ain’t bad for a 
small family.’ One day, him as thinks hisself master 
opened his eyes when the cask was reported running slow, 
and says he to Emma, ‘It do seem to me the ale goes 

? ‘ Senet) . see x 
very fast ;? and ‘ Yes Sir,’ says she, with spirit, ‘it do; 
you see we does all the work, and has no wine,’ and be 
whipt if he didn’t seem to see it, and shut up on that sub- 
ject for evermore.” 

“Yes,” said Emma, ‘‘I made him ashamed of his 
screwey ways. Next place I go to I do hope my mistress 
won’t be the master.” 

The gallant speech which followed this remark of 
Lucy’s was cut short by the entrance of Mr. Arkroyd, 
who threw the door wide open on the festive scene, and 
confronted the party, whose confusion, even at that mo- 
ment of anger and anxiety, struck him as most ludicrous. 
Lucy sat atthe head of the table in full toilette, and wear- 
ing more than one article of her mistress’s wardrobe. 
Neither bad Emma spared to adorn herself from the 
same source. ‘The guests quickly perceived that they 
were in the presence of the wrathful master of the house, 
and apprehending danger slunk away, whilst Emma and 
Lucy rapidly regained composure, and, becoming equal 
to the occasion, awaited their doom. 

“¢ What does this mean ?” he demanded, severely. 

‘We were only just having our relations to see us for 
once in a way, and of course we could not but give them 
something to eat.” 

‘*Tet that be as it may, you both leave my house to- 
morrow morning ; and I wonder I do not now send you 
off with your relations.” 

‘* We are ready to go,” said Lucy, speaking for both, 
‘when you have given us our wages and a month for 
warning.” 

‘*T shall do no such thing.” 

‘¢ We shan’t go unless you do.” 

Without staying to argue the matter with them, Mr. 
Arkroyd returned to his wife, whose condition now so 
much alarmed him that he thought it necessary to 
summon medical aid, and, to his great vexation, was com- 
pelled also to require the assistance of the servants whom 
he had just so contumaciously dismissed. They were, 
however, so sulky and unready that, Lily having been 
reported on by the doctor as requiring the utmost care 
and attention, Mr. Arkroyd, without waiting for daylight, 
fetched her mother, who, in her turn, speedily secured a 
professional nurse, feeling herself, as she said, ‘‘ quite 
unequal to the responsibility of nursing her daughter,” 
but really too helpless and ignorant to dare to do so. 

‘What am I to do with these servants, Arthur?’ she 
said, to her distressed and bewildered son-in-law, ‘‘ they 
have evidently made up their minds to defy me, and Lucy 
said when I just now ordered gruel that it was the nurse’s 
place to make it, and nurse, who is evidently an excellent 
creature, declares she cannot leave her patient to attend 
to cooking.” : 

‘‘ Well, mamma,” he replied, ‘‘in such an emergency I 
think I had better try my hand at it ; but I will pay them 


all demands, send them off before I go into the City, and 


get in a charwoman.” 

‘“¢T see no alternative, but its dreadful to be the victim 
of chars.” 

‘¢Tt appears we can but take our choice of the way in 
which we will be victimised ; let me settle with these 
domestic fiends in your presence.” 

_ Being summoned thereto Emma and Lucy assumed the 

airs of injured innocence, and declared themselves ‘‘ only 
too glad to leave a house where they’d been put upon and 
insulted, and their bread, which was their characters, 
tried to be tooked from them. They’d nothing against 
Mrs. Arkroyd, she always was the lady, but they knew 
somebody who called hisself a gentleman who did not 
know the ways of such.” 
_ In three hours from that time a charwoman was duly 
installed, and Lily got her gruel, though, to do her mother 
justice, she had tried to manufacture some, but, partly 
owing to there being no saucepan in the house fit for such 
a purpose (all being burnt and dirty), and partly to her 
utter ignorance, she spoiled it. 

A fortnight went by, and Lily was out of: danger, but 
still very weak; and although she gave no sign, her self- 
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reproach at having destroyed her own hope of motherhood, 
and her husband’s joy in the prospect, was so great as to 
retard her recovery. During all this time, increased 
expenses, besides the debts of which he knew, were making 

fr. Arkroyd very anxious. He was afraid in his wife’s stil] 

elicate state to say anything to her ; but the case was so 
urgent, the necessity so grave, that he made a painful 
effort to discuss matters with Mrs. Williams. After tell- 
Ing her how they stood he said— 

‘** You know, mamma, I must not look on whilst we are 
Truined.’’ 

“Certainly not, Arthur. I must talk to Lily and show 
ler the necessity of keeping within bounds.” 

Do. And I think it will be as well to arrange to 
give her a weekly sum for her own and the expenses of 
the house, and that she should feel that it is literally all 
We have to spend, and that without misery and disgrace 
We cannot exceed it.” ] 

% ‘Do you think,” said Mrs. Williams, anxiously, 
there is no prospect of your increasing your means !” 

‘ That, as you know, depends on the lives of others ; 
but, even if I had, I should think we ought to be able to 
lve comfortably on our present income.” 

“ You have no idea how difficult it is to make so small 
an income sufficient for comfort ; poor Lily has tried her 

est, but she was brought up in affluence, and has not 
een used to the small economies necessary in her present 
Position.” 

The tone in which Mrs. Williams said this was intended 
to impress on Mr. Arkroyd the full value of the sacrifice 
Lily had made in sharing his lot. It had, however, a 
sting for him, the intensity of which she was quite in- 
capable of understanding, and he instantly and bitterly 
regretted having spoken to her at all on the matter, 
though with grave dignity he replied, as he rose to leave 
the room, 

‘‘T have not for one moment thought to complain to 
you of my wife. I apologise for having intruded on you 
our little troubles. Such as our lot is, we shall bravely 
bear it together.” 

Mrs. Williams felt that, although she was in some sort 
Victorious, she had purchased her triumph at the cost of 
losing her son-in-law’s confidence ; and with a view of 
Somewhat conciliating him she forthwith approached the 
difficulé subject with her daughter. Contrary to her 
expectations, Lily did not shrink from the discussion, 

ut rather seemed thankful to enter upon it. 

“Oh, mother,” she said, ‘‘ since I have been ill I have 
Considered so much how to manage better; it is dread- 
fully hard to know what to do, and servants are so bad, 

feel as if I must give up altogether.” 

‘That is very wrong; all you will have to do will be 
to look after things more, and allow nothing to be bought 
Without your written order. I must say I have been 
Surprised at your tradesmen’s bills, and it is clear you have 

cen shamefully robbed by your servants.” 

“¢T fear not only of money, mother, for yesterday when 
you were out I looked over my wardrobe, and I could 
not find half the things I had when I married, and some 
which I have never worn are soiled and useless.” 

‘¢ This is indeed sad : well, you must turn over a fresh 
leaf with your new servants. Keep your things 
locked, and generally have an eye to their proceedings.” 

‘<T intend to do so; but, you see, I trusted Emma and 
Lucy, and they took advantage.” 

‘I am almost tempted to say, Lily, that a careless mis- 
tress makes a bad servant, and that it is too often oppor- 
tunity which makes the thief. However, you see your 
mistake now, and will be on your guard in future.” 

_As Mrs. Williams talked thus an uncomfortable con- 
Viction filled her mind that she was in a great degree 
Tesponsible for the failure of her daughter’s domestic 

1appiness. She knew that she had from infancy accus- 
tomed her to an extravagant scale of expenditure, and 
that she could not know how to accommodate herself to 
auy other; knew, too, she had sent her perfectly unin- 
Structed upon a new and difficult path, and given her no 

Ind of finger-posts to guide her to the end. She had 
thonght, it is true, that knowing what her income was, 

ily wonld learn to manage it, and that tbe science of 

Ousekeeping on moderate means would come by a sort 
of inspiration. By way of reparation for this neglect of 
*% mother’s first duty, and, as a solace to her own con- 
SClence, she procured the money from Mr. Williams to 
Pay the bills Lily so dreaded her husband should see— 
Never, however, considering from what an ocean of 
Misery she was drawing to supply her daughter’s need. 

Mr. Arkroyd went his way after the conversation with 
Mrs, Williams, even sadder than he had been of late ; his 
Money affairs harrassed him terribly, and he resolved at all 
Cost and risk to set himself straight with the world, and 

len rigidly apportion his, or rather his wife’s, expendi- 

Ure to his means. Acting on this resolution, he sold some 
Property which brought him in 251. a-year, so that thence- 
-rward they would have so much less yearly income, and 

ecame clear to him that it would be impossible, with 
Prudence, to remain in their present residence, or to keep 
wo expensive servants. All this, with his wonted gentle- 

€ss and tender consideration for his wife’s feelings, he 
a ie her. She was perfectly submissive, and fell in 
sean. Lhis views without offering an opinion, or indeed 

i ang greatly to care what arrangements he made, for 
with esolutions formed during her illness had vanished 

onh eee noes She studiously avoided all reference 
hone seeeects change in their mode of life, and left her 
onWang ene thing to take the ey As time ue 
asked h ecame necessary to consider the removal, he 
side p» er, “* Where did she think she should like to re- 
and she answered, listlessly, ‘‘ Oh, anywhere.” 
rally HOMES literally is nowhere,” he replied, trying to 
neighbourt The necessity of choosing a less expensive 

Wenaeeor 100d will oblige us to be thoughtful, and then 

A lave a smaller house than this.” 
tell you,” she again replied, in the same miserable 


to 6é 
ne, “I don’t care.” 
ow, _ Lily ar x y . 
together? dear, do let us consult reasonably 
SCF ; ‘ 
- don’t see what there is to consult about; you’ve 


a es : : f 
nged it all,” she said, moodily. 


hus she wore i 

: away the patience of the husband’s 
0 ; : 2 
Ving heart. Foiled in her first attempts to follow her 


own selfish will and way, and too weak voluntarily to 
make any effort to repair her past errors, she sank into 
indifference, which is generally more irritating to a 
husband than angry dissent. 

‘¢ Well, my dear,” he said, with more asperity than 
she had ever yet heard in his tone, ** it comes to this, that 
if you have no will in the matter, I must perforce decide 
alone.” 

‘Do, Since we must leave Albany Villa and live in 
some vulgar district, it is all the same to me.” 

‘“¢Oh, my wife,” he said, a sudden burst of grief and 
disappointment taking the place of his momentary re- 
sentment, ‘‘if you knew the pain you give me by your 
want of interest in what should be our mutual plans, you 
would spare ne.” 

As the wailing tone of his voice struck on her ear she 
looked up and saw that his brow was contracted as by a 
spasin of pain, and for the first time observed the sad- 
dened expression of the countenance once lighted with a 
serene happiness, and there came upon ber a conviction, 
as keen as sudden, that he had indeed suffered for her 
sake, how much she never knew, for men are reticent 
about their feelings, even to their dearest. Lily was 
naturally affectionate, but disappointment and failure, 
and a dread of the narrower style of living in which she 
felt they must embark, had soured her nature and ren- 
dered her insensible to tenderness and love ; but now, 
remorse fell on her almost too sharply to be borne, and, 
with a burst of passionate tears, she flung herself on her 
husband’s breast, and implored his forgiveness. ‘Oh, 
bear with me,” she cried, ‘itis all so hard ; I know no- 
thing that is necessary for me now, and all seems to go 
against me.” 

‘‘There, there, my dear love,” he said, the old tender- 
ness renewed by her tears and contrition, ‘‘only be 
cheerful and all will be right.” And then for a time he 
soothed her like the child she was, and she earnestly pro- 
mised to ‘‘try and be good forthe future.” ‘* And now,” 
he said, ‘will you put on you bonnet and go out 
with me ?” 

“To Highgate?” she said, as if to atone for past in- 
difference. 

‘¢T think it would be well to try there or that locality ; 
shall we call and ask Mrs. Fenton if she knows of a house 
likely to suit ?” 

Lily always felt a kind of grudge against Janet on 
account of her superior example, and for a moment, even 
in her penitence, seemed disposed to be rebellious and 
say, ‘‘Surely they could manage vithout her ;” but she 
conquered ihe inclination now, aid, assenting, they set 
forth together. eee 

‘‘How delighted I am to see you,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Fenton, ‘‘and just in time for tes and to see baby before 
she goes to bed.” 

‘¢T am sure we are lucky peoph,’’ replied Mr. Arkroyd, 
‘¢for we ran up quite on business, and it seems we shall 
combine piteasure with it. We aze house hunting, Mrs. 
Fenton.” 

“You must give that up for this evening and come 
earlier to-morrow or when you can. There are new houses 
springing up in all directions, but ten to one if you would 
find anybody to show you over them, or even let you in, 
so late as this.” 

So it was decided they should take Mrs. Fenton’s ad- 
vice and remain to pass the evening with them. Lily’s 
wretchedness reached its climax as she watched her 
husband’s delight in the little child, for she knew that 
but for her own folly she would ‘now be hoping to be a 
happy mother, and she felt the neatness, brightness, and 
order of her cousin’s home (even with this new charge) to 
be a reproach to her. 

If a visitor came in unexpectedly at Albany Villa it 
took hours to get a cup of tea served. There never was 
any boiling water, and butter, or bread, or milk always to 
be fetched ; whereas here, it was only to say, ‘‘ Sarah, 
bring cups and plates for Mr. and Mrs. Arkroyd,” and 
the thing was done. She read, too, her husband’s thoughts, 
as he enjoyed the home-baked bread, the potted meat, and 
the crisp, delicate cakes. ‘‘I never get such nice things 
anywhere else, Mrs. Fenton,” he said. ’‘ You are a most | 
accomplished housekeeper.” 

“‘ Now, Arkroyd, don’t flatter my wie,” exclaimed Mr. 
Fenton ; ‘‘ she’s put upon me dreadfully since baby came.” 

‘‘ He knows, Arthur,” she said, sniling, ‘I’m sensi- 
tive on that point, and is trying to iurt my feelings in 
public ; but I shall take my revenge 5y telling you, I dare 
not neglect him if I had a dozen babies, for I find that 
the way to his heart, as a dreadful old proverb says, is 
through the stomach, and he woull be cutting off the 
supplies, or pinching baby, if he did not have everything 
he fancied.” 

‘¢Yes 1 should, ma’am ; how isa man to be amiable 
and generous when his digestion % all wrong? Depend 
upon it, my dear Mrs. Arkroyd, Janet’s theory of feeding 
a husband is founded on selfish cmsiderations.” 

**T rather think she spoils you” replied Lily, in a tone 
which was so unpleasant as to cause a momentary silence 
in the little party; but Janet, with her usual quickness 
and care for the feelings of others, created a diversion by 
asking for the bell to be rung, and then the conversation 
changed. 

When the ladies went upstairs to see the little one to 
bed, Lily made an attempt to open her heart to her 
cousin, and seek her advice. ‘Oh, Janet,” she said, 
‘Chow happy you seem; and I am so miserable just now— 
so harrassed, too.” ? 

“You will get over that, dear, as you regain your 
strength.” z 

‘©T hope I may, but it is this struggle with genteel 
poverty that is wearing me out.” : ; 

“Genteel poverty !” exclaimed Janet, ina distressed 
tone. “But, my dear, you are much better off than we are 
at present.” 

“Are we ? Well I can’t call it anything else for all that. 
[ can’t provide for the house properly ; and however you 
manage as you do is a mystery to me. You keep two 
servants now, I suppose ?”’ 

‘“‘Yes, besides Sarah, a young girl as general help—to 
sew and mind baby, and so on.” 

‘‘ But is she not a great plague? Ive always under- 
stood ‘raws’ were more trouble than they wer: worth.” 


‘¢ Well, she requires a good deal of looking after and 
instruction, but she is a very respectable, good girl, and 
1 hope, and indeed expect, she will repay me for my trou- 
ble bye-and-bye.” z 

<¢ You might as well have a training-school, Janet.” 

She laughed, and said, ‘‘ You see we cannot afford ex- 
perienced servants. If I get older girls at small wages they 
have some drawback either in health or character, and 
will not submit to orders as younger ones; and_ besides 
that, as a matter of economy J take young servants, I 
really prefer it.” 

<¢ ‘Ag soon as you have taught them they will leave you.” 

<¢ Probably !” 

<‘ How easily you take things.” 

‘¢ Tt would not mend matters to anticipate trouble and 
failure. If these girls go I must teach’others, and so on 
to the end of the chapter.” 

‘<But do you not feel very much worried when they go 
away ?” 

‘Yes, it worries me of course ; and I am often much 
puzzled to meet their class prejudices and to be kind 
without spoiling ; to make them feel as one of the family, 
and yet remain respectful and mindiul of their position. I 
think it is a great thing if one can gain the affections of a 
servant.” 

‘¢T never knew they had any,” exclaimed Lily. 

‘‘Ah! your experience has been so unfortunate, and 
mine up to this point rather the reverse ; still I hope you 
will not condemn all for the faults of the many. Whilst 
I quite admit that as a class female domestic servants are 
perhaps the most selfish and ungrateful of any, we must 
remember that influences have made them so. How the 
bitter fecling of being only cared for as they are of use, 
of being over-worked, sacrifices of all sorts—even of 
natural affection—too often demanded as a right, privi- 
leges given grudgingly, no allowance made for weariness 
or the quickness of temper occasioned by the incessant 
and often unreasonable demands made upon them, has 
hardened and rendered them less accessible to affectionate 
influence than those who all their lives have been tenderly 
cared for. Then we mustallow for the way in which they 
have been brought up, and not expect in them the delicacy 
of feeling of those whose education and nurture have tended 
to elevate and refine.” 

‘Ah! quite true ; but I have no patience to go into 
cause and effect, I believe it’s no use; and many of my 
friends say the whole race of servants has become so bad 
and corrupt that kindness is quite thrown away on them, 
and that the only way to get on with them at all is to 
treat them as necessary evils.” 

“TI do not agree with them, and such sentiments are 
not, I think, either Christian or moral, or likely to lessen 
the growing difficulties. To be plain, Lily, it is my settled 
conviction that reformation must begin with the mistresses 
ere it can be carried on among servants. We must show 
ourselves equal to self-sacrifice and devoted domestic 
lives, and see that our example be such as they may fol- 
low ; and I really think we must look at home and con- 
sider whether many existing evils may not be traced to 
our negligence and ignorance.” 

“¢ Tonorance !” 

‘‘ Yes, for if servants find us thoroughly practical, they 
recognise our independence and respect our power to rule. 
But if they see that a mistress is ignorant of the way to do 
things, they strightway despise her, and after their man- 
ner tyrannise over her ?” 

‘¢ Well, Janet, if your theory is correct, we must all be 
educated for servants. If it has pleased God to place me 
in a position to be a mistress, and another to be a ser- 
vant, I say it is as much her duty as mine to remember 
her catechism.” 

‘Certainly, but there begins the difficulty. What is 
your duty in that state of life which it has pleased God 
to call you ?” 

‘‘Tt?s my duty to order, that of the other to obey,” said 
Lily, in a defiant tone. 

“Certainly. Again, my dear, the question is, can you, 
in these days, when equality is becoming a principle 
infecting all the lower classes, enforce obedience as a 
matter of duty? It is rather a question of expediency 
now, and this demands that, in addition to education for 
our proper sphere, we should be thoroughly and practi- 
cally acquainted with every detail of domestic manage- 
ment. Depend upon it, knowledge in this, as otber 
things, is power. I believe the reason why men succeed 
better in all the callings of life than women is, that before 
they set up to be masters they serve an apprenticeship.” 

‘Do you mean to say that Lord Milsom, for instance, 
learned to be a valet before he employed one? Because 
I think that it would be much the same thing as my 
learning cooking before I keep a cook.” 

<¢The two cases have no parallel. No doubt, however, 
Lord Milsom has learned to dress himself, and at a pinch 
could very well dispense with his valet. But you know 
we are not arguing what may or may not be fitting or 
necessary for people of rank and wealth, but how those 
in our position of life are to manage to procure service at 
all. And, again, I must declare my conviction that it is 
only to be done by a close and diligent attention to every 
detail of household work, and by a practical acquaintance 
with the proper manner of doing even the meanest part of 
it. I think all mistresses of the middle class, or rather those 
who have but small incomes, must be content to, stay 
more at home than is now the fashion, both for the sake 
of example and because of the constant personal super- 
vision which those who would have things go smoothly 
must exercise. And in the matter of dress there, too, is 
need of reform. Nor can we complain that servants 
spend all their wages in finery, and attire themselves in 
a manner inconsistent with their station, when they see 
us too often pinching the household, stingy in trifles, or, 
worse, incurring debt, that we may have our vanity 
gratitied by appearing always in the fashion !” 

“You will think me obstinate as well as ignorant, yet 
I do declare I do not at all allow your argument to be 
good. I cannot see why if I pay for service I should not 
obtain it, exactly as I get groceries or any other article of 
merchandise. Pray, why am I to look after servants 
who, I repeat, are paid to do their work, any more than 
Lady Milsom looks after her housekeeper, whom she pays 
to manage her household for her ?” 
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“¢My dear, the root of all the mischief lies in the very 
fact that Lady Milsom and other great ladies have become 
too fine to look after or trouble themselves about even 
the morals of their domestics ; they hardly or ever know 
the faces of their under servants, heed when or why they 
come and go, but delegate their whole authority to one who 
too often is either unworthy or unfit for the task. The 
result is that great houses are often the centres of vice, 
and many a lady would tremble if she could but know of 
the orgies carried on in her Belgravian mansion, whilst 
she moves with stately grace at a court ball. It is fearful 
to know it to be a fact that immorality, extravagance, 
waste, and theft reign unchecked, at least during the 
London season, and that it is quite impossible to take a 
servant from one of the great houses into a family of 
moderate means, the example and style of living she has 
been accustomed to having quite demoralised her.” 

‘This being the case, Janet, is it not useless for us to 
set about being reformers? Must we not first make our 
‘ betters better.’ ” 

‘* That would be beyond our power; but we can, at 
least, if only in self-defence and for the sake of our chil- 
dren, endeavour to stem the tide of evil and mischief.” 

“¢ Tf we all were as clever as you, Janet, we should soon 
bring about a revolution.” 

‘* You are mistaken ; I am not clever, Lily,” replied 
Mrs. Fenton, with the slightest possible irritation in her 
tone ; ‘‘only, I set my mind to do the very best circum- 
stances allow. Ob! my dear, the constant remembrance 
of the precept, ‘ Whatsoever thine hand findeth to do, do 
it with all thy might,’ will help more than all the clever- 
ness of a dozen clever women. But now I really think we 
must go to our husbands.” 

(To be continued.) 


a. 3 Q 
Gbe Dome of Caste ; 
[e) OR, [>) 


STRAY HINTS FOR THOSE ABOUT TO MARRY. 
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aah two months ago, in a short article entitled 
‘¢ Art in the Home,” we endeavoured to lay before 
the reader a few practical hints as to the great need 
for harmony of colour and appropriateness of form in the 
finishing and decoration of our dwellings—hints that we 
felt might be of service to the young and inexperienced, 
and that, judging from what we daily see in even elabo- 
rately-furnished houses, might indeed be read with ad- 
vantage by those making rather high pretensions to art 
culture. The hints there given, however, being, from 
the space to which we were limited, necessasily of a 
general nature only rather than exhaustive, we have 
thought that the subject might be followed up with profit, 
especially to those about to enter into that state of one- 
ness, to those on the threshold of which Punch volun- 
teered the laconic advice ‘‘don’t;” and so, with the 
editor’s kind permission, we will address ourself without 
further preface to our pleasant task. First, then, as to 
** colour.” 
I.—COLOUR. 


Just as fixed laws govern harmonies of sound, so fixed 
laws govern harmonies of colour. Harmoniously-arranged 
sounds are no more delightful to the ear than harmoni- 
ously-arranged colours are to the eye. Violent contrasts 
of colours in immediate juxtaposition have the same effect 
that a series of loud discords have in music. Ears musi- 
cally educated would be as shocked at the latter as the 
artistically-educated eye would be by the former; and 
now-a-days, thanks to national art-teaching, and the con- 
sequent ever-widening sense of beauty amongst the 
public, thousands would detect the inartistic as readily in 
the one as in the other. For this reason, in selecting 
colours for the draperies, wall-papers, carpets, table- 
covers, &c., of your rooms, see that where the primary 
colours—red, blue, and yellow—appear, they are in 
small, sparingly-used proportions, and not too violently 
contrasted. We here append ‘‘The Propositions” of 
Mr. Owen Jones, which the Science and Art Department 
once published for the improvement of public taste :— 


When ornaments in a colour are on a ground of a con- 
trasting colour, the ornament should be separated from the 
ground by an edging of lighter colour—as a red flower on a 
green ground should have an edging of lighter red. 

When ornaments in a colour are on a gold ground, the orna- 
ments should be separated from the ground by an edging of a 
darker colour. 

Gold ornaments on any coloured ground should be outlined 
with black. 

Ornaments of any colour may be separated from grounds of 
any other colour by edgings of white, gold, or black. 

Ornaments in any colour, or in gold, may be used on white 
or black grounds, without outline or edging. 

In “‘self.tints,” tones, or shades of the same colour, a light 
tint on adark ground may be used without outline; but a 
dark ornament on a light ground requires to be outlined with 
a still darker tint. 


We may add here that in choosing paper hangings it 
is better not to select green, beautiful as the colour may 
be, since it has been proved beyond cayil or dispute that 
in the majority of green paper-hangings arsenic has been 
used ; this deadly poison hag been detected by chemists 
in rough powder, and especially on the surfacing of flock 
paper. So, too, arsenic has been detected in the green 
paper bonds of packets of envelopes. As much as four 
grains of arsenic have been detected in a square foot of 
green paper, though doubtless this was a very extreme 
case. 

1I.—FORMs. 

_ The forms of all decorative objects should tend to en- 
rich and beautify the surface to which they are applied 
It is not the province of the decorator to conceal ugly 
forms, but to still further beautify beautiful forms ‘by 
giving them fresh force and effect. You cannot make an 
agly woman beautiful by loading her with jewellery, nor 
cam you make an ugly chair, pedestal, balcony, table, 
‘‘divenport,” or ‘* what-not” beautiful by merely stick- 
ing over it so many pieces of ornament, even if the orna- 
ment is in itself suitable and beautiful. Then ugly forms 
are but the more ugly from the contrast, and the decéora- 
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tion consequently only looks out of place and incongruous. 
But the effect is still more repulsive if each piece of orna- 
ment differs from every other piece in style, character, 
and purpose, as we often find is the case in the drawing- 
rooms of the middle classes. 
take fig. 3, a modern vase. 


To illustrate our meaning, 
The ornament (?) here is a 


poor imitation of natural objects most ludicrously incon- 
gruous and woefully inappropriate ; it is not only in- 
elegant in its forms, but its lines are violently an- 
tagonistic to the surface they rest upon. Compare this 
with fig. 4, a Greek vesse], drawn from a specimen in the 
Museum. 


Here the ornament harmoniously 


follows, instead of violently opposing, the lines of the 
surface, and is, moreover, elegant and symmetrical in 
itself ; there is here perfect fitness between the ornament 
and the object it enriches—the one belongs to the other. 
The principle is the same as that we have pointed out in 
connexion with colour and with music. 

The other illustrations are two samples of wall- 
paper, illustrative cf the same principle. Here the sur- 
face is flat, and this character should, therefore, also be 
found in its design. Fig. 1 represents the false and inart- 
istic in this kind of decoration. The flowers stuck 
against the wall and given an appearance of relief, with 
light and shade and sven cast shadows, can have no 
possible connexion with it. There is no evidence of 
design beyond that of putting alternately a large and a 
small bunch, and they are in direct and forcible antagon- 
ism to the straight perpendicular surface. In fig. 2 the 
ornament, like the wall, is flat; the parts are connected 
by a design, and consecuently belong to each other; and 
although it is far from keing perfect as an example of the 
kind of design which eccords with artistic taste, yet it 
fully illustrates the principle of which we treat. The 
same principle, of course, holds good with regard to 
carpets, curtains, heartlrugs, and other decorative mate- 
rial intended for flat surfaces. Another consideration 
should also receive attention—ornament should indicate 
the horizontal or the perpendicular position of the surface 
it covers, so as to be in harmony with either of these, as 
well as with the idea of flatness. The pattern that would 
be in good taste on a wall-paper would not necessarily 
display equally good taste on a carpet. We conclude this 
subject with two other p:opositions by Owen Jones :— 


The decoration of paper-hangings bears the same relation 
to the objects in a room that the background does to the 
objects in a picture. 

The surface of the carpet, serving as a ground to support 
all objects, should be quiet and negative, without strong 
contrasts of either form or colour. 


In choosing curtains, &c., remember, as Mr. Dresser 
says, in his littl: work on ornamental art, ‘the size of 
the pattern must vary with the nature of the stuff. If the 
fabric is close, th» pattern must be small; if open, it may 
be larger.” But there is an even more important matter 


Trig. 2. 


than this to attend to in reference to carpets. We quite 
agree with the author of ‘‘ Things Not Generally Known,’ 
that regularity of pattern is too much sought after in 
choosing our carpets. Sir Gardner Wilkinson and others 
have shown how much more important is the effect of 
colour in a carpet than that of pattern; and how much 
more agreeable is the irregularity in the patterns of 
Eastern carpets than the formal and symmetrical exact- 
ness thought so necessary in our own. ‘Colour, and 
not the pattern,” says Mr. Giles, ‘‘is the primary source 
of interest in such cases, as in the ordinary Turkey 
carpet, in short no one looks for a pattern; and while 


our Axminsters, Wiltons, and Kidderminsters, the designs 
of which have been considered rather than the harmony 
of their colours, are so distressing in their obtrusive roses 
and cornucopids, the incomprehensible and often re- 


Lig. 3. 
peated interlaced design of the old Turkish carpet seems 
never to weary.” This is doubtless true, though we are 
glad to note that English manufacturers have of late 
years greatly improved the artistic value of their goods, 


Fiy. 4. 


and many very beautiful scroll patterns are now in the 
market. 

Here, however, we must stop for the present, but with 
the permission of the editor we may again return to the 
subject at no distant date. 


St 

Gems from the Hrench, 
Or 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT WOMEN. 


Translated from the ‘‘ Memoirs of Mme. de Genlis,” by 8. C. M. 
i is difficult to reconcile the different opinions uni- 


versally prevalent concerning women, for they are 

often either contradictory or void of sense. An ex- 
treme sensibility is allowed women, much keener, it is 
said, than that of men, but it is denied that the former 
possess energy ; yet what is an extreme sensibility with- 
out energy, that is to say a sensibility that does not 
render them capable of any sacrifice or of the greatest 
devotedness. And what is energy if not that strength of 
soul, that power of will, that, well or ill employed, gives 
that unconquerable persistence to gain its end which 
braves everything—obstacles, perils, death itself—for ob- 
jects of a dominant passion. 

The tenacity of woman’s will for anything that she 
ardently desires has passed into a proverb, and there is 
no disputing the fact that she possesses that kind of energy 
which exerts extreme perseverance. Who cannot recognise 
in woman the energy that an heroic deed demands? Was 
it wanting in that heroic princess (the Princess of 
Schwartzenberg) who threw herself into the midst of the 
flames to seek for her daughter; and amongst so many 
noble victims for the faith, amongst so many martyrs 
who have persisted in their belief with an_ energy 
so sublime, and notwithstanding the prospect of the most 
frightful sufferings, are there not as many women to be 
counted as men?... . 

It is contended, too, that women, by their organisation, 
are endowed with a delicacy of perception that men are 
deficient in. This favourable judgment appears to me to 
be no less ill-founded than those things which are said to 
their disadvantage. | Many works written by men of 
letters prove that this merit does not belong exclusively 
to women ; but it is true, nevertheless, that it is a dis- 
tinctive trait of nearly all their writings. It ought so to 
be, because education and decorum impose upon them 
the law of restraint, of repressing nearly all their senti- 
ments, and of always moderating the expression of them 
—from thence come those delicate turns, that finesse em- 
ployed to make understood that which they dare not 
declare. 

This is by no means dissimulative—the art in general 
is not to hide what is felt—on the contrary, its perfection 
is to render it perfectly plain without explanation, and 
without employing words that could be cited as a positive 
avowal. Love especially renders this delicacy ingenr ou: ; 
it gives to women a language, touching and mysterious, 
that has even something celestial in it; for is it not 
created solely by the heart and the imagination? The 
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spoken words are nothing, the secret sense is everything, 
and can only be comprehended by the soul to which it is 
addressed, 
Independently of all the principles that make modesty 
aut discretion, indispens:ble in a woman, what contrasts 
sult from this timidity on the one side, that ardour on 
he other—what graces in a young and beautiful woman 
When she is what she ought to be! Everything in her ac- 
Cords, the delicacy of her features, of her figure, and of 
‘er discourse, the sweetness of her voice, and of her 
character ; she disguises not, but she invariably veils her- 
self. The words she utters of affection are so much the 
More touching that, far from exaggerating what she feels, 
She must needs express it without vehemence. Her sen- 
Sitiveness is greater than that of man’s, because she is 
Compelled to restrain herself; in short, to thoroughly 
comprehend it one must divine it. What bad taste, then, 
it must be to unveil all this mystery—to destroy all these 
races in presenting, as in a romance or a dramatic work, 
a heroine without reserve, and expressing herself with all 
the warmth of the most impetuous lover. That, however, 
18 what has been so often done of late years: In thus 
transforming women, they have thought to endow them 
With energy. They are mistaken. Not only can they not 
© despoiled of their natural graces without depriving 
them of all their dignity, but that language, so vehement 
and passionate, takes from them all that is truly charm- 
Ing and affecting. 


THE LOVER’S MOUNTAIN. 
A LrcenD or Vaupremit (NoRMANDY). 


Turis mountain is equally famous for its great height, 

the splendid view to be obtained from its summit, the 
ifliculty of ascent, and lastly, by the tradition that ex- 

Plains why it is called ‘¢'The Lover’s Mountain.” 

It was named at one time “the inaccessible,” and 
ascent was popularly believed to be impossible. A 
Shepherd of the valley loved and was beloved by a young 
Sir], but could not obtain permission to marry her, except 
©n the condition that he should carry her upon his 
Shoulders to the summit of the inaccessible mountain. 

hey expected to dishearten the two lovers by imposing 
Upon them sucha task. But love fears nothing. The 
challenge was accepted, to the great astonishment of all 

he valley. The lover thought he could carry her to the 
end of the world, and that a burden so dear would give 
‘im unwonted strength. Placing the beloved one upon 
his shoulders, he laughed at the mortal inquietude of his 
Parents and friends, and departed triumphant. He 
*scended the mountain, but upon reaching the highest 
point, in taking the last step, exhausted, he breathed his 
ast sigh, 

Such is the legend, which has the air of an allegory, for, 
In effect, love promises everything—undertakes every- 
th Ing—and, after having obtained everything, it expires. 
Tradition adds that the young ‘girl in her despair precipi- 
tated herself into the river that flows at the foot of this 
steepand rugged mountain, which has from that time gone 

y the name of ** The Lover’s Mountain.” 
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FAMILY WORRIES: FROM THE HUSBAND'S 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Bz Count DE GASPARIN. 


Ir it were allowable to 
question those men who, 
in order to be free and tran- 
quil, have decided against 
matrimony, we should find 
that it has been far more 
the cares and worries than 
the sorrows of family life 
that have deterred them. 
Neither serious afflictions 
nor pressing anxiety are 
everyday guests ; but wor- 
ries do molest us daily, and 
it is these we shrink from. 
We have a horror of being 
disturbed, of not being able 
to do exactly what we wish 
to do, or as we wish to do, 
or of having to do it in the 
midst of noise and inter- 
. ruptions ; of being obliged 
to reserve a margin for the unforeseen— 
i.e., for wife and children, for emergen- 
sae cies, decisions, discipline ; of having to 
Bendeas that Damocles’ sword, duty, perpetually sus- 
ule ed over our head ; of not being able to regulate and 
Our life like a sheet of music paper. 

life ‘a Peano charm of military, as of monastic 
ite i e feeling that domestic cares are escaped. Every 
you eeprovided for beforehand ; what was required of 
that iy erday will be required of you to-day. You know 
yourself a certain moment you will have your time to 
Gerieese ee say that you belonged to yourself would 
Boverni e no expeeere On you are dispensed from 
along the Cue » you have only to let yourself float 
Wrestle « s m and uniform current, instead of having to 
Vailing nd swim ; and this is what you like. The pre- 
taste pesos for public offices is partly owing to this 
etake on See Nothing is more convenient than to 
the tr " elf to an office at a fixed hour, leaving to others 

Ouble of providing against the thousand contin- 
achieves hi domestic administration. The functionary 
aken =e accustomed task, without initiatives to be 
mo asa lout individual toils to pursue. He works 

rene uniformly, peacefully. 

turn ees ag a household embarrassments await his re- 
Chink of th he has the misfortune to be a married man. 
Peacefy] ve ee evenings he is exposed to after a 
Counter - te achelors have no such ordeals to en- 
please + “a y return home in security whenever they 

» “hey do what they please, and when they please, 


Sencie 


presents an obstacle. 


would fain transform us into machines. 
manufactory each individual workman is a speciality, ex- 
cellent only in proportion as he has become a mere arm 
to push, or a hand to tie, in proportion as he accomplishes 
his task instinctively, without requiring to think about 
it—so we are partial to meeting with one brain that fabri- 
cates science, another politics, another history or criti- 
cism ; and the more completely all digressions are avoided 
the more perfect we consider the case to be. 
life is made up of digressions ; it draws upon the atten- 
tion of the merchaut or the man of science, constantly re- 
minding him that he is a husband and a father. 
either widen or narrow, or simplify or diminish, family 
life, since we canfiot dispense with it altogether. 
this means we arrive at that perfect and convenient in- 
stitution—speciality. 
political men, here religious men, tkere philanthropists. 
Even charity has its special devotees, like the rest, and 
we so fully appreciate them that ve consider we can do 
most good by employing them for our own charity, and 
keeping out of it ourselves. 


perfect methods ? 
tion of machinery to human life? What is it that hinders 
the ultimate triumph of convenience? What but family 
life? And this obstacle, if we have it not, is the very 
thing we ought most earnestly to seek and pray for. Let 
it defend us from speciality ; let it render our existence 
wide and manly; let it hinder, thwart, exalt us! 


strengthen us ; its disturbances gladden us. 
remember this is a happiness that must be earned; we 
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and they go where they please. Very generally they 
adopt a programme from which they rarely swerve: as 
regular in matters of detail, as completely slaves to habit, 
as passive, as happy, as any monk or soldier. Protected 
and barricaded against the encumbrances of life, they 
murmur their inmost satisfaction, as the sailor safely in 
port selfishly enjoys the thought of the struggling vessels 
without. 

Family life is an obstacle, because it is a force ; should 
you think of devoting yourself to public life, it is an im- 
pediment. In religious and charitable undertakings it 
The same if you covet the quiet 
pursuit of study. On every side it confronts you, com- 
pelling you to disperse your energies, to interest yourself 
in various subjects; it incessantly brings you down to 
the practicabilities of daily life ; your idea would be to be 
a man of one settled thing, and it prevents you. 

The ancients used to have a proverb, ‘‘ Beware of a 
man of one book.” My advice would be, Beware of be- 
coming a man of one thing; beware of becoming what 
God has not intended us to be. A fine ideal certainly, 
that of concentrating upon one subject the soul created 
for understanding so many, for pondering heaven and 
and earth! Ah! but is this not the secret of excelling? 
I very much doubt it. Absolute specialities suggest, to 
my idea at least, something of mutilation. Above all, be 
men. 

Our times, industrial even in the realm of intellect, 
Just as in a 


Now family 


So we 
And by 


Here we have nen of science, there 


But what is the grand obstacle m the way of all these 
What is it thet hinders this applica- 


By its very hindrances it advences us; its oppositions 
But let us 


may not reap without having sown. 

Is your intention to pursue an easy vocation, well 
defined, endowed with all the charms of absolute spe- 
ciality? Avoid family life. Do you aspire after a selfish 
liberty? Avoid family life. Is your principal desire to 
escape sorrows, anxieties, cares, to have your own way, 
to steer clear of disturbances ? Avoid family life. Family 
life is no couch decked for slumber ; it is no snug tent 
pitched for the calm pursuit of our own individual 
thoughts, pleasures, and studies, and the worship of our 
own idols. , 

I assert once again, to its glorificatian, that it is an 
obstacle. The household where even the greatest care is 
taken to guard the study from interruption, thank God, 
it does invade it sometimes ; in spite of itself, it enters 
there, with its interests and emotions ; it disturbs, and in 
so doing it protects ; it fulfils its mission. 

Without a family I should no doubt bave written this 
study of family life more easily. True, Ishould not have 
written it all; I should not have felt what I do feel; I 
should not have believed what I do beleve that it is the 
best and brightest thing upon earth, intsmuch as it brings 
joys and tears, help and care; creaiing life such as it 
should be, out of life such as it is. 


Earty Sprinc Bovguets.—During the first three months 
of the year, remarks the correspondert of a contemporary, 
when there are but few out-of-door flowers for cut bouquets, I 
have adopted the following plan with succes: Fill the lower 
part of your vase (which ought to be ore of the Crystal Palace 
shape—i.e., a tall stem rising out of a yide saucer-shaped base) 
with fresh moss ; then take shoots of ivy (that stripped from 
trees or old walls is the best), and plice some in an upright 
position round the stem of the glass ; the smaller sprays insert 
as if growing in the moss. If the ivy wili not remain upright, 
lightly tie it to the stem of the vase; keep the moss always 
wet, and in a very short time the ivy will send rootlets into 
it and begin to grow. The young green shoots are most 
lovely. I have had some now a month, and instead of becom- 
ing shabby and requiring changing, they only get prettier every 
day. The upper part of the flower-vase requires so few flowers 
that it can readily be supplied with fresh ones, and the contrast 
of the green and ivy with brighter colours at the top is always 

ood. 

3 INFLUENCE OF THE Newsparer.—A school-teacher, who has 
been engaged a long time in his profession, and witnessed the 
influence of the newspaper on the minds of a family of children, 
writes as follows : ‘I have found it to be a universal fact, 
without exception, that those scholars of both sexes, and of all 
ages, who have had access to newspapers at home, when com- 
pared with those who have not, are better readers, excelling in 
punctuation, and consequently read more understandingly. 
They are better spellers, and define words with pace and 
accuracy. They obtain a practical knowledge of geograpjy In 
almost half the time it requires others, as the newspaper has 
made them familiar with the location of the most important 
places, nations, and their governments and doings, on the 
globe. They are better grammarians ; for, having become so 
familiar with every variety in the newspaper, from the _com- 
monplace advertisement to the finished and classical oration of 
the statesman, they more readily comprehend the meaning: of 
the text, and consequently analyse its construction with 
accuracy.” 
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Theatres and Amusements, 


Se, ~<a 

Covent GARDEN.—Various Operas. Half-past Eight. 

HayMarket.—Easy Shaving—Home—The Captain of the Watch—Make 
your Wills. Seven. 

ApELeur.—Did you ever Send your Wife to Camberwell?—(At a Quarter 
to Eight) Black and White—Whitebait at Greenwich. Seven. 

PRINCESs’s —Twice Killed—(At Eight) After Dark—The Secret. Seven. 

Lycrum.—Twenty Minutes with a Tiger—(At a Quarter to Eight) Life for 
Life—Hypermnestra. Seven. 

Oxtympic.—Cash versus Cupid—(At a Quarter to Eight) Masks and Faces 
—The Fast Coach. Seven. 

Griopr.—Minnie—(At Nine) A Breach of Promise—Brown and the Brah- 
mins, Seven. 

Srranp.—A Widow Hunt—Joan of Arc—Hue and Dye. Seven. 

Prince oF WALES's.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight). School—A Lame 
Excuse. Half-past Seven. 

Gaiery.—An Eligible Villa—(At a Quarter to Eight) Dreams—Robert the 
Devil—Ballet. Seven. 

New Queen’s.—Trying it on—(At a Quarter to Eight) Plot and Passion— 
The Little Rebel. Seven. 

New Royatry.—In for a Holiday—(At Eight) A Roving Commission—(At 
Nine) Claude Du Val—The Boarding Sclrool. Half-past Seven. 

New NarvionaL STaNDARD.—Dearer than Life—Oliver Twist—The Royal 
Marriage. Seven. 

CrystaL Patace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments., Open at@en. 

PoLYTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. pen from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. : 

Sr. Jamrs’s Hauu.—Christy Minstrels; thirty-five performers. 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

Sr. Georcr’s Hatt, REGEN?T-sTREET.—Royal Christy’s ; 100 performers. 
The Largest Ethiopian Troupe in the World. Every Evening at 
Eight ; Wednesday and Saturday at Three and Eight. 

Mapamue Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


Wed- 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

Apri 25. Sunpay.—/ourth Sunday after Easter. 

», 26. Monday.—Full moon 6.21 A.M. 

», 27. Tuesday.—Sun rises 4.42 A.M. 

», 28. Wednesday.—Saturn near moon. 

» 29. Thursday.—Length of night, 9h. 22m. 

», 980. Friday.—Sun sets 7.19 p.m. 
May 1. Saturday.—Hyde-park Exhibition opened, 1851. 


Ome Helter Apashet. 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

Tuk Lapy’s Own Parrr may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) se .saseeeeecceeveeee 178, Od. 
Half a Year $3 AAS Ooirpconerrai tecrns he 
Quarter of a Year ‘5 4s. 4d. 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Epiror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


B.A.—A blue serge dress will wash if the colour is first set 
with oxgall, in two suds. Rinse in suds and dry quickly. 
To wash a black and white gingham or muslin, set the 
colours with two drams of sugar of lead in the water. Have 
the starch ready to dip the dress as soon as rinsed, and pin 
it out between two lines, keeping the skirt quite open, in a 
garden or a room with a thorough draught, that the air may 
have a passage through it. Commonly-done_starching 
makes a black skirt look patched with white, Other dark 
colours should be similarly stiffened. 

LyprA (Hampstead).—In dressmaking, wristbands, waist- 
bands, false pieces at the placket and inside cuff, should 
be cut down the stuff, not across it. Two goares cut together 
cannot be used both sides of the dress, because they both 
turn one way. They can for a petticoat, when calico is 
alike both sides, and you can turn one of them. 

Erurt (Hythe).—The disfigurement for which you ask a 

-_ remedy is often constitutional, and the best and only safe 
remedy in such cases will be to attend to the general health. 
We advise you to avoid stimulants, especially strong tea 
and alcoholic drinks; rise early and retire early ; take as 
much gentle exercise in the open air as possible, and abstain 
as much as possible from exciting causes, especially avoid- 
ing crowded assemblies and late hours. 2. Both pronuncia- 
tions are supported by eminent authorities. 

FrepertcaA.—Thanks for your suggestion. It is not possible 
for us to carry it cut at present, but we will bear it in 
mind, and act upon it the first opportunity. 

E. F. S.- (Dalston).—In reply to your questions as to the 
symptoms, causes, and treatment of nettle-rash, from which 
you think your child is suffering, we cannot do better than 
transcribe a passage from Mr. Chavasse’s admirable little 
work, ‘Advice toa Mother.” The author says: ‘ Nettle- 
rash consists of several irregular raised wheals, red at the 
base, and white on the summit, on different parts of the 
body, but it seldom attacks the face. It is not contagious, 
and it may occur at all ages and many times. It comes and 
goes, remaining only a short time in a place. It puts on 
very much the appearance of the child having been stung by 
nettles—hence its name. It produces great heat, itching, 
and irritation, sometimes to such a degree as to make him 
feverish, sick, and fretful. He is generally worse when he 
is warm in bed, or when the surface of his body is suddenly 
exposed to the air. Rubbing the skin, too, always aggra- 
vates the itching and tingling, and brings out a fresh crop. 

The Cause of nettle-rash may commonly be traced to im- 
proper feeding; although occasionally it proceeds from 
teething — What to do. Itisa complaint of no danger, and 
readily gives way to a mild aperient, and to attention to 
diet. There is nothing better to relieve the irritation of the 
skin than a warm bath. If it be a severe attack of nettle- 
rash, by all means call in a medical man.— What Not to do, 
Do not apply cold applications to his skin, and do not wash 
him, while the rash is out, in quite cold water. Do not 
allow him to be in a draught, but let him be in a well venti- 
lated room. If he be old enough to eat meat, keep it from 
him for a few days, and let him live on milk and farinaceous 
diet. Avoid strong purgatives, and calomel, and grey 
powder, 


RCo auueations from Dacre and J. Snow are declined with 
thanks. 


Our Cxchange Column, 
Gp & 0 C 
—— 
[For regulations, see our number for March 20.] 
I wave for exchange a handsome silver-mounted lady’s 


riding whip, and should like a pair of gold earrings of modern 
pattern. —JENNY. é 
Wanrep a long white or blue ostrich feather, for which T 
will give music as good as new to double its value, or even 
more.—RINGDOVE. ; £ 
I wisn to exchange all the materials for a large piece 0 


| wool-work (a horder tor a tablecloth), with pattern, ard about 
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half a yard worked, for two brackets for drawing-room. May |she brought slowly melted away, to endure for years that 


be either parian or gilt.—Ormo.u. 

Wuar will anyone give in exchange for a single peram- 
bulator.—SARAH. 

L HAVE an alarum-clock I do not require, and should like a 
couple of door-mats in return.—PHARAOH. 

WILL anyone offer me something in return for a croquet 
dress-suspender, of best leather and fine steel snaps? House- 
hold articles or crochet antimacassars acceptable—medallion 
patterns preferred.—MAry. 


We have forwarded letters to ‘‘Little Nell” and ‘‘ Musical.” 


The Lady's Oto Paper. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 24, 1869. 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
Du{ R. RUSSELL GURNEY’S Bill for the protection 


of the property of married women has been read a 
cP second time, and, on the motion of the hon. gentle- 
man who introduced it into the House, has been referred 
to a select committee. In the meantime our readers will 
be glad to learn the views entertained by the more power- 
ful organs of the daily and weekly press on a subject of 
such serious import to ladies. 

The Times, admitting that an amendment of the law 
relating to the property of married women is absolutely 
necessary, remarks that it is quite a distinct question 
whether the particular amendmeat proposed in Mr. 
Russell Gurney’s Bill be the right one. One cannot con- 
ccive a more complete change of principle than the Bill 
contemplates. The present law goes upon the under- 
standing that the family is a kind of unit under a single 
head, who is solely responsible for it, and who is conse- 
quently invested with complete control over it. This Bill 
would render a married woman as independent in respect 
of property as an unmarried woman. The married state 
would, therefore, become a contract between two equal 
partners, irresponsible to each other, and neither wholly 
responsible for the family. In its present form, indeed, 
the Bill would leave the husband under his present _re- 
sponsibility, while depriving him of the corresponding 
authority. It would be impossible, however, if the Bill 
were accepted, to maintain so unfair an arrangement, 
and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has expressed his readiness to 
place husband and wife on an equal footing in that re- 
spect. But the more completely and the more fairly this 
equality is carried out the more complete becomes the 
social revolution the Bill proposes. At present the idea 
of the marriage state is one of subordination. The hus- 
band’s supremacy is its essential condition, and he is the 
responsible governor of his household. Such a principle 
may, of course be carried too far, and, like all principles, 
must require limitation in practice. But it is another 
thing to repudiate it altogether, and to substitute the idea 
of equal partnership. It is, in point of fact, to abolish 
families in the old sense, and to break up society again 
into men and women. 

The Post attaches considerable weight to the objection 
against Mr. Russell Gurney’s Bill, that if all community 
of interest between husband and wife is destroyed, if the 
one is rendered absolutely independent of the other, and 
if an ungenerous rivalry is created by affording to the 
wife the opportunity of acquiring wealth which she is not 
bound to share with the husband, a very serious blow will 
be struck at the marriage tie. It is very right that a wife 
should be protected against a dissolute husband; but it 
is not so apparent that, where a husband has by age or 
infirmity been deprived of the means of earning his bread, 
the wife should, with the countenance of the law, be em- 
powered to drive him into the street, and live in comfort 
on the proceeds of a business exclusively hers, and which 
may have formed one of the considerations on which he 
married her. The husband continues bound to provide 
for the support of his wife, but there is no provision in 
this measure to bind the wife to support her husband 
when he is unable to do so himself. Altogether, the 
select committee will have something more than a nomi- 
nal duty to discharge in shaping Mr. Russell Gurney’s 
Bill into such a form as will entitle it to admission to the 
statute-book. 

The Telegraph has no doubt that it is but a minority of 
working women whose earnings are seized by brutal hus- 
bands, and the minority may be small when compared 
with the total number of English homes. Bout that is no 
reason why we should not redress an intolerable wrong. 
Because a woman becomes a wife, that is no reason why 
she should be deemed her husband’s slave, or why he 
should obtain absolute mastery over her property. Be- 
cause she becomes a wife, she does not cease to be a 
citizen. 

The Spectator allows that if Mr. Russell Gurney’s 
Married Women’s Property Bill can be shown to be cal- 
culated to produce domestic unhappiness that is a fatal 
objection to it. But will it do so? Nothing in the pro- 
posed reform stops any woman from doing what she does 
now, giving her husband full power of management by 
deed, or even vesting the capital in him. Nothing is 
changed except that the wife must voluntarily agree to 
do what is now done in her own despite ; that if she can 
trust her husband, some of the grace and pleasure of 
manifesting that trustfulness is allowed to her, as it now 
Ata mnt Bey (the Spectator continues), one other 
eet iy ange 3 nee vast mass of trust-deeds now 

2 lata roe cated arrangements for settlement, 
that ev ee < ate series of devices to defeat the law which 
now enrich the lawyers will be needless, and will be 
gradually disused——a sufficient explanation of the ‘ dis- 
taste” with which Mr. Lopes says the Bill is regarded by 
the majority of the legal profession. For the rest, those 
who argue about possible bitterness, reason as men whose 
wives, in nine cases out of ten, have money secured to 
them by settlement, and forget utterly the misery endured 
in so many households where the wife, debarred by law 
from one of the greatest pleasures of life, the control of 
her own money, is compelled to see the property which 


which is of al! terrors the greatest to educated women, 
the fear of utter poverty when the husband dies. 


As the interest of the musical world now centres in 
the “ Petite Messe” of Rossini, which is to be per- 
formed for the first time in public in England on the 
13th of May, at St. James’s-hall, under the direction 
of Mr. Benedict, a few remarks upon it will doubtless 
he interesting to our readers. The Mass was com- 
posed in 1863 for a quartet of principal vocalists and a 
chorus, with accompaniments for two pianos and a 
harmonium. It was performed, says a musical con- 
temporary, on the 13th of March, 1864, at the house 
of Count Pillet-Will, at Paris, before an audience com- 
posed of the friends of the host and the friends of the 
composer, Meyerbeer and Auber being among the 
number. ‘The sisters Marchisio, Gardoni, and Agnesi 
were the executants. The Paris press were then 
unanimous in praise of the work, but the composer ob- 
stinately refused to make it public. Fortunately for 
the musical world Rossini took upon himself the task 
of instrumenting the accompaniments. How splen- 
didly this has been done the composer’s previous 
works, and especially “ William Tell,” would indicate. 
Still, the Mass remained unpublished until the com- 
poser’s death, immediately before which event he re- 
quested his wife that she would entrust the task of 
giving the Mass to the world to M. Strakosch, to 
whom' Rossini was much attached. Immediately after 
Rossini’s death, his widow, in pursuance of his dying 
wish, made over the copyright to M. Strakosch, who 
lost no time in arranging with M. Bagier for a public 
performance of it at the Italian Opera. He obtained 
the co-operation of Alboni, one of Rossini’s greatest 
favourites, and engaged Malle. Krauss (soprano), 
Nicolini (tenore), and Agnesi (basso), who had taken 
part in the first paformance in 1864,’and on the 18th 
of February, 1869, the Mass was given in its integrity, 
and received with the greatest enthusiasm. The Mass 
consists of eleven pieces. The first, the “‘ Kyrie,” is of 
two parts, a tenor solo, anda quartet. Then follows 
the “Gloria” for the chorus, and the “ Gratias,” a trio 
for contralto, tenor, and bass. The “ Domine” is for 
tenor solo, and the “ Qui Tollis” is a duet for soprano 
and contralto, and “Quoniam” a bass solo. The 
second part of the Mass opens with ‘“ O salutaris,” as 
a contralto solo, compcsed expressly for Alboni, and 
not in the Mass as originally written. The ‘ Credo” 
is for soprano solo. Then comes the “ Offertvire,” a 
charming piece of instrumental music. The “Sanctus” 
is for the chorus and the principals without accompani- 
ment. The ‘Agnus Dei” is for contralto solu. The 
morceauc which created the greatest sensation in 
Paris were the ‘Kyrie,’ the “Sanctus,” and the 
“ Agnus Dei.” 


A remarkable case of juvenile depravity has been 
heard before the magistrate at Worship-street this 
week. Two servant girls, named Ellen Toohey and 
Alice Wimpey, aged respectively fourteen and sixteen, 
were charged with having set fire to the house of their 
employer, Mr. Boreham, wholesale grocer, of Raven- 
row, Spitalfields. The prisoners, who were employed 
as nurse girls, were left in the house with the children 
anda third servant on Sunday afternoon, the 11th 
inst, and when Mr. and Mrs. Boreham came home, 
about eleven Cclock at night, they found the house in 
possession of the police and the firemen. On 
examining the furniture it was discovered that 
the mattresses of the beds in each room had 
been ripped up at the sides, that the straw had 
been pulled out aid ignited, that the contents of the 
drawers had beer set fire to, and that some com- 
bustible substance had been placed in a box of clothes. 
The girl Toohey had told the police that after the 
children were put t) bed on the Sunday evening in ques- 
tion, she and Wimp»y went up into their master’s room. 
Wimpey opened the drawers with some keys which 
she took from her peket. Afterwards they went into 
a bedroom belonging to one of the assistants in the 
business, and there ako opened some drawers. While 
opening a small box tie hinges at the back broke off. 
They were very much alarmed. Wimpey said she 
thought the best thing would be to kill the 
assistant while he slept. Toohey begged that she 
would not think of doing so, and Wimpey 
then said she would set the house on fire. After- 
wards they went into the drawing-room. Wimpey 
went out in a few minutes, was absent nearly a quar- 
ter of an hour, and when she came back said that the 
keys could not be found. She requested Toohey to go 
and look for them, but the latter declined. Wimpey 
then said, “Go; your life depends upon it.” They 
then went upstairs together, and Wimpey locked the 
drawers. Coming down she observed, ‘‘ How the fire 
smells! Mary will smell it soon, the smoke is getting 
thick.” Toohey then called out to Mary to save the 
children, who were with some difficulty got out, and 
the alarm was then given. The magistrate remanded 
the prisoners, but intimated his intention to send them 
for trial. —_—— 


The large and daily-increasing demand for the fair 
hair with which many “ ladies of the period” are wont 
to eke out the scanty supplies granted to them by 


nature, has run up the price of that article to such an 
extent that the finest sorts are positively sold for more 
than their weight in the gold whose colour they are 
supposed to possess. According to the American 
papers, this circumstance has given rise in New York 
to a new branch of industry. Pickpockets have begun 
to vary the monotonous business of abstracting pocket 
handkerchiefs and purses, by the easier and equally pro- 
fitable occupation of cutting off ladies’ hair. Armed witha 
pair of sharp scissors, they haunt the entrances of the 
theatres and churches, and in general all crowded 
places ; those ladies who, according to the prevailing 
fashion, wear curls hanging down their backs suffering 
most. Journeymen hairdressers out of work find this 
an excellent mode of turning their skill to a lucrative 
account. The Bishop of New Jersey has announced 
that at the next confirmation he will refuse to lay his 
episcopal hands on any head adorned with borrowed 
tresses. But how, pertinently asks the Pall Mall 
Gazette, unless he empannels a jury of coiffeurs in the 
vestry, does he propose to arrive at a fair judgment 
between art and nature ? 
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THE SERIALS OF THE MONTH. 


Most of the magazines present us with good average 
numbers this month, as far as the variety and general 
interest of their contents are concerned, but few of them 
regale us, the stories of course excepted, with anything of 
special importance to ladies. 

The Broadway (Routledge and Sons) has an interesting 
paper on ‘‘ Locomotion in America,” from Mr. Sala’s 
ever-ready pen, and its essay on ‘‘ Marthas and Marys, 
by a Woman,” the main points of which we have already in- 
dicated, is also worth reading. Annie Thomas and Henry 
Kingsley are still the story-tellers, ‘‘ False Colours” 
being the novel of the former, and ‘‘ Stretton” that of 
the latter. 

St. Paul’s (Virtue) is as substantial in its literary fare 
as ever, though we shall be glad now to see another story 
take the place of ‘Phineas Finn,” for, good as that 
novel may be, it undoubtedly drags in a magazine when 
iu is in full circulation at the libraries in the completed 

orm. 

Belgravia (Ward and Lock) for April is more than 
ordinarily varied and attractive in its contents. In 
addition to the novels, we are treated to several capital 
papers, Sala discoursing in his ‘‘ Letters from Lilliput ” 
on ‘‘ Little Donkeys,” Andrew Steinmetz explaining the 
beautiful mechanism of the ‘‘ Human Finger and Thumb,” 
and Walter Thornbury ¢éontinuing his discourses on 
“¢ London Theatres and London Actors.” 

the St. James’s professes to be the only Conservative 
magazine, and should for this reason, as well as on 
account of its fair literary merits, secure a large circle 
of readers, for it is certainly well for all parties that both 
sides of any great political question should be skilfully re- 
presented. The contents of the current number present us 
with the ‘** programme” of the magazine for 1869, and 
papers on ‘*The Conservative Future,” ‘Fools in 
General, and ‘ April Fools’ in Particular,” a ‘‘ Political 
Summary of the Month,” besides instalments of three 
serial stories, ‘‘ A Life’s Assize,” by Mrs Riddell, being 
undoubtedly the most striking of them. We quote a 
few stanzas as a sample of the poetry, which, if not of a 
particularly high order, has at least a pleasant musical 
ring :— 

THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
You recollect that people said, 
What folly ‘twas, my dear, 
For us to think of being wed 
On hundreds three a-year. 
That I'd been rather gay, and you 
- But little life had seen, 
‘That I was only twenty-two, 
And you scarce seventeen. 


You recollect our quarrel, when 

We were not over wise, 

About a silly nothing, then 

Our parting full of sighs, 

You asked me for your letters back, 
And tearfully you frowned ; 

But how we laughed when all the pack 
Went falling to the ground. 


You recollect how very soon 

We made it up again, 

And how we both that afternoon 
Went strolling down the lane. 
About our tiny house we talked, 
Our little garden gay, 

And chattered gaily as we walked, 
Until we lost our way. 


You recollect the hawthorn tree, 

A shady spot to rest, 

And how | helped you up to see 

The thrushes in their nest ; 

The olden story only seemed 

The sweeter often told, 

You recollect how much we dreamed, 
And how we both took cold. 


For many happy, sunny years, 

We've journeyed on through life, 

And joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
We've shared together, wife ; 

We were but children gay and free, 

In that old time you know, 

It seems but yesterday—Ah me! 

’Tis thirty years ago. 


The Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home (Tract Society) 
are fully up to the mark, but do not contain this month 
any specially noticeable articles, 

From Messrs. Cassell (Ludgate-hill) comes, in addition 
to the usual parts of the Quiver and Cassell’s Magazine— 
the latter containing two  fairly-written papers on 
** Woman : her Position and Power ”—the first monthly 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


part of an elaborately-illustrated edition of “ Robinson | published less and revised more carefully, we can accept 


rusoe,” to form the first volume of ‘‘Cassell’s Family 
ibrary.”” This universally-admired story of adventure for 
children is now sent forth to the world in a manner that 
‘ the price would have set all London talking half a cen- 
ury ago. The paper is creamy, the type beautifully 
Clear, and the illustrations by several masters of the art 
of designing for books. It should prove a great success. 

The Victoria (Emily Faithfull, Princes-street, Hanover- 

Square) treats us to a long and, on the whole, very meri- 
rious paper under the title of ‘‘ Thoughts on Education 
and Woman in Relation to the Social Order.” The 

“iscelianea ” are of the usual character. 

The following have also reached us, but scarcely call for 
etailed notice : Cussell’s Popular Educator, part 17 ; 
Terry and Wise, The Evangelical Magazine, and The 

Mothers Friend (Hodder and Stoughton) ; the Illustrated 
hotographer (54, Paternoster-row); the Young Gentle- 
mas Magazine (Routledge and Sons); The Student and 
Intellectual Observer, and Zhe Lloral World (Groom- 
Tidge), the latter containing a beautiful coloured plate 
of Gesnera Exoniensis ; and the April number of English 
omes, also from Messrs. Groombridge; Golden Hours 

- Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row) ; Kettledrum (49, 
Ssex-street, Strand); Happy Hours and The Christian 
orld Magazine, the latter containing an article on ‘‘ The 

Girl of the Period, andj Convent Life” (James Clark and 
0., 18, Fleet-street); and Tinsley’s Magazine (18, 
Catherine-street), which, in addition to its other strong 
Points of interest, has a short but sensible paper on 
aris Fashions,” with a coloured plate and several en- 
Stavings, = 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Adventures of Mrs. Hardeastle, by Lady Charles Thynne, 31s, 6d. 
Ooper’s Novels, Vol. VIL, crown Svo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 
Ga lin Acrostics, Second Edition, square, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
Ould s Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, One Vol., New Ed., 6s., cloth. 
Anover Square, Vol. LIL, royal 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 
errick’s (R.) Poems and other Remains, by Hazlitt, Two Vols., 8s., cloth. 
0d’s Jingles and Jokes, 16mo, gilt extra, 2s. 6d., cloth. 
Oward’s (G., Earl of Carlisle) Poems, 12mo, 6s , cloth. 
Inlock’s (Lord) Faith’s Jewels, and other Verses, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 
Li, Fanu’s Unele Silas, 12mo, 2s., boards. 
rtoh’s He is Not Guilty, crown Svo, Is., sewed. 
acmillan’s Magazine, Vol. XIX., Svo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 
aly Stanley, or the Secret Ones, Three Vols., crown 8vo, 31s, 6d., cloth. 
ertonsville Park, or Herbert’s Choice, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 
Olar Langley’s Will, a Tale, Two Vols., crown 8vo, 21s., cloth. 
7ibury, by Annie Keary, Three Vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 
tren’s (Mrs.) A House and its Furnishings, etc., crown 8vo, 1s., sewed. 
Ood’s (Ed. J.) Wedding-day in All Ages and Countries, Two Vols., 18s. 
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: INSTRUMENTAL: 
‘Belle of the Season Valse.” By R. Coote. 
and Uo., 408, Oxford-street.) 
€ wonder who is responsible for the strange tricks 
at have been played in engraving this elegant piece of 
ance music. The ‘*Belle of the Season Valse ” of the 
Itle-page becomes the ‘‘Tyburnia Waltz” of the intro- 
uction, and then, as though the engraver had made up 
1s mind to be as erratic as possible, and avoid by all 
Means and at all hazards the consistent use of either the 
rench or the English word, the catch lines of the ten 
Succeeding pages designate the composition the ‘ Ty- 
ournia Valse,” while the jinale assumes the form of the 
Belle of the Season Waltz.” In the eyes of some per- 
Sons this may appear a very slight matter, and in truth 
le fault is not particularly grave, but still the critic 
hows that such carelessness, if allowed to pass unchal- 
shged, often extends further. The waltz itself is better 
s an two-thirds of the dance music that comes before us, 
and Certainly merits the patronage of many besides the 
Ww happy individuals who may be more generally recog- 


Nised as the belles of the season. 
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SONGS, ETC. 


Words by W. H. Bellamy. Music 
ee (Emery and Co.) 
Gis eenation.: Words by Longfellow. 
el. (Emery and Co.) 
WEET Motuer.—Though slight, this is a musician- 
Production, yet it will hardly add anything to the 
tation of the deceased composer. The words are poor 
me Scarcely understandable in the second verse, at least 
Printed. Key E flat, compass D to E. 
asid ONATION. —Now that the pen of ‘¢ Claribel ” is laid 
nae or ever, 1t is easier to forma Just estimation of her 
‘erg 8, and, wince at the fact as some bilious critics may, 
ae s no doubt that she was capable of good sterling 
conan’ and possessed gifts which, carefully trained and 
a uously exercised, would have merited respect. She 
led he 00 rapidly, however, and popularity seems to have 
'n r to Imagine quantity equal in importance to quality. 
Pathos before us, in K flat, has a characteristic and 
a Showy accompaniment, but the air has some tender 
tot The repetition of the words, however, in one or 
ling I aces, mars the full effect of Longfellow’s beautiful 
8. Claribel has done better work than this. 


Cc 
Sweet Mother.” 
by W. H. Weiss. 


Music by 


like 


¢ . 
Mu Ninon.” Romance Francaise. Words by Alfred de 
14, °8t- Music by Elizabeth Philp. (R. Mills and Son, 
ce a Bond-street.) 
Ree 2 roonlight Deep and Tender.” 
Soc Lowell, 
CoA 
Air] Be ” WW . 
Moue;. 2) veacon.” Words by the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
erg eY Elizabeth Philp. (Mills and Son.) efett! 
Elizabut Night is Wild.” Written and composed by 
ccwveth Phip. (Mills and Son.) 
ferry Lark was Up and Singing.” Words by 
See, Kingsley. Music by Elizabeth Philp. 
« on. 
Kine oft, Soft Wind.” 


Words by James 
Music by Elizabeth Philp. (Mills and 


the Riv 


slave rani _ Words by the Rev. Charles 

We ee ' usic by Elizabeth Philp. (Mills and Son.) 
and, a ae ore a batch of new songs by a rising artiste, 
Misine ae considered, perhaps one of the most pro- 
adies. Shee song-writers of the day amongst 
Sion of Tate 1as already given good earnest of the posses- 
embraces = s quite distinct from the dull mediocrity that 
and thonet, Many aspirants of her sex to musical honours ; 
git might be better for her reputation if she 


her compositions, as a whole, with thankfulness. 

Niyon.—This romance, with French words, is the most 
difficult of the set, and, all things considered, is also, per- 
haps, the least satisfactory—certainly the least tunesome, 
to employ a convenient word. It might do, however, for 
a practise song to air one’s French. It is in five flats, 
with a range from D to F, 

O, Moonticut DEEP AND TrenpER.—This is a compo- 
sition less laboured, but exhibiting more colour. The 
words are plaintive, and Miss Philp has entered fully 
into their spirit; indeed she is generally most happy 
when touching a minor chord. The key is the same as 
that of the last-mentioned piece, the compass being less 
by two notes, however—D to D. 

Arrity Breacon.—Many of Mr. Kingsley’s songs are 
marked by too strong a Mannerism to wed gracefully to 
music, and the words here chosen by Miss Philp are not 
altogether free from this fault. She has not unworthily 
set them, however, though the song is not likely to be- 
come so popular, we think, as many of her compositions. 
The air is simple and the compass very moderate. 

Tur Niaut 1s WILD.—Miss Philp is the author of 
both the words and music of this, and though the former 
can scarcely be denominated poetry, and are withal some- 
what mystical, they are yet quite equal, if not superior, 
to much of the versifying that finds favour in our drawing- 
rooms. The music, though simple, is effective, and wel! 
rendered should be favourably received even by the most 
fastidious. Any of our readers desiring an easy, yet 
graceful song, with a dash of sentiment in it, might do far 
worse than buy this. Range B to F, in A flat. 

Toe Merry Larx.—We can scarcely congratulate 
Miss Philp on the publication of this piece in its present 
state. It wants finish. The words, it is true, are not the 
easiest to manage, and perhaps this is why the composer 
of the music is not so careful of the grammar of her 
art as she might be. 

Sorr, Sorr Winp.—This, though certainly not the 
most strikingly original of the songs under notice, will, 
we are inclined to think, become the most popular. ‘The 
air catches the car at once, demands little effort on the 
part of either singer or hearer, and requires no special 
musical knowledge to understand it. If its attractions 
lie on the surface, is not this precisely what the public 
like? It may be rendered by almost any voice, the range 
is slight, and the accompaniment alse easy. 
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Mr. Jaques BLUMENTHAL has arrived in town for the 
season. 

La Kolan, from Vienna, is expected in London. This 
accomplished pianist was lately married to a physician. 

Pauline Lucca will visit Egypt it is said in the autumn, 
having accepted a brilliant engagement for Cairo—that is 3,200/. 
for one month, 

Belle Boyd, the ‘‘ Confederate hervine,” is, according to the 
New York papers, now exhibiting as a dancer in New Orleans. 

The last of the series of Crystal Palace concerts took place on 
Saturday. According to custom, Mr. Manns announces a 
concert for to-day (Saturday) for his benefit ; and there is every 
reason to believe that it will witness to the admiration and 
respect in which he is held. 

Dr. Wylde’s Gresham lectures on ‘ Music,” will be given on 
May 7 and §, at seven o'clock in the evening. 

The London Glee and Madrigal Union, directed by Mr. 
Land, will begin their season on the 6th of May. 

Mr. G. W. Moore, the ‘‘ Bones” of the St. James’s-hall 
troupe of Christy Minstrels, has sailed for America. 

Mr. Ruskin will soon leave for Verona, to copy some fres- 
coes for the Arundel Society. 

Mdme Goldschmidt is gone to join her husband in Sweden, 
and is not expected in England until June. 

The Polygraphic Hall, in King William-street, Strand, will 
be opened next month for dramatic representation. It will 
be known as the Royal Charing-cross Theatre. 

At a recent meeting of the Court of Common Council, 
Alderman Causton brought forward a motion of which he had 
given notice, that a marble statue of the Prince Consort, at a 
cost not exceeding 3,000 guineas, should be erected in some 
part of the City. A discussion, which lasted several hours, 
took place with closed doors upon the motios, which in the re- 
sult was negatived. 

Mr. Joe Jefferson, of Rip Van Winkle celebrity, has just 
concluded an engagement for two seasois in America, at a 
salary of one thousand dollars (200/.) a-week. 

A sale last week of Mr. Ruskin’s collection of pictures, 
drawings, and sketches, chiefly by Tumer, realised nearly 
6,0002.. The ‘Slave Ship,” the only finished picture of 
Turner’s in the collection, was knocked down to Mr. Vokins 
for 2,042/. The sale of the other collection, which took place 
immediately after the sale of Mr. Ruskin’s pictures, produced 
nearly the same amount, 6,000/.° Turner’s ‘‘ Lake of 
Lucerne,” painted for the late Mr. Bitknell, and sold at the 
sale of his collection for 680 guinea, was bought by Lord 
Dudley for 980 guineas. 

The public will be glad to hear, says the Atheneum, that it 
has been decided refreshnents shall be obtainable in the 
Royal Academy during the Exhibition. Arrangements to 
this effect ought to have been made long ago, and in Trafalgar- 
square; yet this small sign of consideration for public 
convenience cannot but be hailed with pleasure by those 
who despaired of the Academicians taking any heed of 
their supporters beyond what was compulsory for the receipt 
of shillings and the tempcrary charge of umbrellas. There 
will be no difficulty in finding pleasant and well-lighted 
quarters for the new refreshment room; no one need fear 
having to descend to that awful limbo below the Exhibition 
galleries, which has been prepared for and is now more than 
half filled, vast as it is, with rejected pictures. Royal 
Academy visitors will not, as folks do in the British Museum, 
descend and darkly dine where ranges of solemn iron columns 
of vast bulk impede a few rays of light, which whitewash 
reflects from the outer dungeon. 

Mr. Frank Elmore’s fourth concert is arranged for Thurs- 
day evening, the 29th inst., at St. James's - hall. Mr. Frank 
Elmore has received the co-operation of Madame Bodda-Pyne, 
Malle. Drasdil, Miss E. Wynne, Signor Ciabatta, and Herr 

Reichart, as vocalists; and of Herr Lugwig, violin, Signor 
Tito Mattei, piano, and Miss Madeleine Schiller, as instru- 
mentalists. : 

One of the Matinées Classiques at the Gaité is to be de- 
voted to an ‘apropos littéraire” upon Lamartine, A gold 
medal is offered for the best poem upon Lamartine, to be read 
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in front of his bust, and in presence of several of his most 
illustrious creations, personified by actors of talent. 

The last performance this season of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society was given at Exeter - hall on Friday evening, last 
week, Mendelssohn’s cratorio of Hlijah being the work per- 
formed. 

The Siamese Twins have at last separated from us ; the Cir- 
cassian Lady, who, by-the-bye, must have required at least a 
bottle of Rowland’s Macassar daily ; and last, though not 
least, the greatest lady in the land, have all disappeared, and 
the Egyptian-hall has been let for other entertainments. 

Four male singers from Sweden have arrived for the London 
season. Their vocal repertoire consists chiefly of national 
melodies. 

A Philharmonic Society has been founded by M. Rémusat, 
the flautist, at Shanghai. 

An odd incident occurred in the green-room at Niblo’s (New 
York), the other evening, when one of the corps de ballet 
brought in a new-born female child, which she had found in 
a dust-cart, where it had been deposited, it is to be presumed, 
by its disconsolate parents. Lively sympathy was excited in 
behalf of the miserable little outcast, for whom ‘‘a benefit” 
was started on the spot, resulting in the collection of a sum of 
money, which was given to the girl who had discovered the 
bantling. It was further proposed, that as the ceremony of 
baptism had probably not been solemnised on the occasion of 
committing the infant ‘‘to the dust,” that a name should be 
conferred upon it. The proposal was hailed with acclamation, 
and carried out in irreverent fashion. Mr. Jarrett, Mr. 
Palmer, and Mr. Henderson stood godfathers, Miss Lydia 
Thompson godmother, and Mr. Beckett officiated as a sort of 
lay priest. The foundling received the imposing four-act appel-- 
lation of Lydia Palmer Henderson Jarrett. The scene was 
rendered all the more incongruous, that everybody, with the 
exception of the managers, was dressed in the costume of 
extravaganza ; and the entire ceremony reminded one forcibly 
of the dress rehearsal-of a sensation melodrama. 

The third of the London series of French plays, under the 
direction of M. Raphael Felix, manager of the Théatre de la 
Porte St. Martin, is to commence at the St. James’s Theatre 
on Monday next, the 26th inst., and will be continued every 
evening until the last Saturday in July. The dramatic season 
will be inaugurated with the production of George Sand’s four- 
act comedy, Le Afarquis de Villemer. 

Herr Ferdinand Ludwig, the German composer and pianist, 
the well-known critic and the correspondent of several import- 
ant continental journals devoted to music, is about to give 
during this season several pianoforte recitals, assisted by 
other artistes of the highest repute. Herr Ludwig’s former — 
pupils in Wiesbaden will be glad that Herr Ferdinand Ludwig 
has resolved to give lessons during his stay in London, 

Three undesired attachés of the Queen’s Theatre were the 
other day removed from office. ‘They were three pickpockets, 
whose post was at the door of the theatre, and who robbed 
the issuing audience in the crush. A sharp policeman was 
the means of bringing the lot to justice. 

Madame Rousseau, of the Montmartre Theatre, Paris, has 


-been obliged to effect an amicable termination of her engage- 


ment, on account of her connexion with Firon, lately con- 
demned to death for the murder in the Rue Mont-Thabor. 
None of the other performers would speak to her. 

The Bombay papers say that arrangements are being made 
by a number of wealthy natives to build a new and spacious 
theatre in a central part of the island. The capital is to be 
raised by shares, and a committee will shortly be appointed to 
carry out the object. 

M. Victor Hugo’s new work, ‘‘L’Homme qui Rit,” is on 
the point of appearing as we go to press. ‘The preface runs 
thus: ‘In England everything is great, even that which is 
not good—even the oligarchy itself. The British aristocracy 
is one in the absolute sense of the word, and no feudality jis 
more illustrious, more terrible, or more tenacious, and we 
must avow that it has been useful in its day. England is the 
place where that phenomenon, nobility, must be studied, the 
same as that of royalty should be examined in France. The 
true title of this book might be ‘ Aristocratie ; another, which 
will follow, could be called ‘Monarchie ;’ and these two 
works, if the author is permitted to accomplish this task, 
will lead to another, which shall be entitled ‘Quatre-Vingt- 
Treize.’ ”’ 

Amongst the works of scu!pture that will he placed before 
the public in the ensuing Exhibition of the Royal Academy 


‘ig the model of the large statue of Her Majesty, by Mr. 


Weekes, R.A., for india. 

Messrs. Longmans will shortly publish an account of Albert 
Diirer and his works, by Mr. W. B. Scott, author of **The 
‘Historv and Practice of the Fine and Ornamental Arts.’’ This 
book comprises a translation of the ‘‘ diary” of Albert Diirer, 
notes on the man by the author, an account of his life, and 
essays on his works ; also lists of his pictures and other pro- 
ductions. 

M. Feydeau has just written two articles on Mdlle. Chris- 
tine Nilsson, in which he says: ‘Peter the Great, when 
arrived at the culminating point of human greatness, carefully 
preserved his workman’s dress. Christine Nilsson has pre- 
served her violin, that fragile instrument of her fortune. She 
constantly looks at it, touches it, and, queen of art as she now 
is, she remembers the time when she carried a load of faggots 
on her back. Useless to remark that she is the providence 
of her family—seven brothers and sisters, neither more nor 
less, have been educated and fed by her. She defrayed her- 
self the expenses of her own education. Her masters, her 
board, even the money paid by her benefactress of Guthenberg, 
have all been piously repaid by her. It 1s well to divulge 
such facts.” if 1g? 

Her Majesty’s Theatre is quite ready for opening, but it is 
now rumoured that it will in future be dedicated to theatricai 
performances, and will no longer be used as an opera-house. 

Forrucomine Concrerts.—April 28—New Philharmonic, 
St. James’s Hall, 8.0. May 3—Philharmonic Society, St. 
James’s Hall, 8 0. May 6—London Glee and Madrigal Union, 
St. James’s Hall, 3.0. May 7—Mr. Charles Hallé’s Pianoforte 
Recital, St. James’s Hall, 3.0. May 13—Rossini’s ‘‘ Messe 
Solemnelle,” under the direction of Mr. Benedict, St. James’s 
Hall, 8.0; London Glee and Madrigal Union, St. James’s 
Hall, 3.0. May 14—Mr. Charles Hallé’s Pianoforte Recital, 
St, James’s Hall, 3.0. May 17—Philharmonic Society, St. 
James’s Hall, 8.0. May 19—New Philharmonic, St. James’s 
Hall, 8.0. May 20—London Glee and Madrigal Union, St. 
James’s Hall, 3.0. May 21—Mr. Charles Hallé’s Pianoforte 

Xecital, St. James’s Hall, 3.0. May 24—M. Paque’s Concert, 

St. George’s Hall, 8.0. May 27—London Glee and Madrigal 
Union, St. James’s Hall, 3.0. May 28—Mr. Charles Halle’s 
Pianoforte Recital, St. James’s Hall, 3.0. May 31—Philhar- 
monic Society, St. James’s Hall, 8.0. June 1—Civil Service 
Musical Society, St. James’s Hall, 8.0. June 2—New Phil- 
harmonic, St. James’s Hall, 8.0. June 11—Mr. Charles Hallé’s 
Pianoforte Recital, St. James's Hall, 3.0. June 14—Pbilhar- 
monic Society, St. James’s Hall, 8.0. June 16—New Philhar- 
monic, St. James’s Hall, 8.0. June 18—Mr. Charles Hallé’s 
Pianoforte Recital, St. James’s Hall, 3.0. 
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Sryce last we wrote the weather has 
experienced a series of changes, and 
afforded disagreeable contrasts, remark- 
able even for our early English spring, 
which is at the best but treacherous. 
We have been suddenly plunged from 
a June or July temperature into mid- 
winter, as it were, and the advanced 
spring and summer costumes that 
early in last week suddenly made the 
streets of Paris bright with their gay 
colours and fantastic shapes, have as 
quickly disappeared again before biting 
north-east winds. The season is now 
rapidly advancing, however, so that we may reasonably 
hope a few days at the most will alter all this, and, 
indeed, if the word of certain weather-wise philosophers 
may be depended upon, ladies have need to lose no time 
in making their preparations for one of the hottest springs 


SPRING BONNET. 


and summers we have had for some time, not even except- 
ing the scorching season of last year. 

We have already spoken of the resemblance in our 
present fashions to those of the time of Louis XV., and 
there is much truth in the remark of a monthly contem- 
porary in reference to this revival, that if we thus copy 
the eccentricities of another age, we shall create a great 
difference between the fashions of the rich and those of 
the middle classes. ‘‘The great principles of equality 
which came in with the French Revolution extended 
to fashions as well as to greater things, and since then 
there has not been a marked difference between the shape 
and fashion of the dress of the grande dame and that of 
the bourgevise ; they differed little except in the richness 
and quality of the materials. But now it is otherwise, 
and we already mark the change. It is not as sensible, 
no doubt, as it would be were differences of rank kept as 
nicely as in former times. Now-a-days, all who can afford 
it, and many who in truth cannot, will endeavour to dress 
just in the same style as madame la duchesse ; but still 
there are limits which the bourgeoise cannot overpass. It 
is not the expense alone of the present fashionable mode 
of dress which will prevent her imitating it ; it is the dis- 4 
comfort attending it for all who cannot pass their lives! 
reclining either upon a couch or on the cushions of a car- | 
riage, or perhaps just taking a turn in the Tuileries, with 
mind entirely engrossed with the difficulty of holding 
one’s train upon the arm with becoming grace !” 

At present the pretty Louis XV. retroussés costumes are 
greatly assumed in Paris, and those who cannot afford to 
have them in silk and satin, wear them in mohair and 
other fancy materials. The full tournure at the back is 
also generally adopted, and indoor dresses are made with 
flounces or flutings and ruches round the bottom, and a 
pufling at the top of the skirt. A trimming of flutings or 
ruches simulates either a fichu or pelerine or alow corselet 
upon the high bodice. 

There is little to add at present to the comprehensive 
details we have already given of the spring fashions in 
London and Paris, as well as America, but in our next 

number we shall probably have some novelties to describe. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 

The first of these is a pretty bonnet, composed of 
Cambridge blue, aerophane, and satin. In front are puffs 
of satin, with an aerophane scarf edged with a frill of 
satin. The bridles are of aerophane edged with satin, 
and the bow beneath the chin of satin. A white feather 
and a black rose are placed on one side over the brow. 

The second bonnet or hat is covered with black velvet 
edged with a ruche of lace. Black satin bows garland 
the front, and are mixed into bright brown satin flowers. 
A mantilla veil of Spanish lace is fixed by a bow at the 
back, and under the chin by a buckle-bow of satin. 


EVENING TOILETTE, 

A robe of blue silk is made plain in bodice and skirt, 
the latter trimmed by a broad plisse of white blonde, 
sewn on with blue ribbon velvet by way of a border. The 
hair is dressed with a cluster of pale pink roses, with one 
long end of a mantilla scarf of black Spanish lace fixed 


'pelargoniums hag certainly done a good deal in mending 
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at the top of the design by these roses ; it hangs down 
the back and is caught at the waist under the arm on 
the opposite side of the dress by a rose and spray of 
leaves and buds. The waistband is plain blue satin, and 
fastens under the roses. The necklace and earrings, 
gold. White gloves and gold bracelets. 
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matters, for when done justice to they present a very beautiful 
appearance. A few good specimen clematis are not half the 
trouble to grow as a lot of annuals, and have a far better ap- 
pearance. It is not to late to start for this year. Begin by 
buying in a few sturdy plants, and pot them in good turfy 
loam, with the addition of a fourth part of leaf-mould or 
rotten manure mixed therewith. Pot in 11 or 13-inch 
pots, and grow in the open air until the plants begin to flower. 
Che clematis thrives best in a sandy soil, and should have a 
liberal proportion of sand mixed with the compost, especially 
if the loam is rather heavy. A few strong flexible hazelrods 
will make good trellises for training the growth to. With 
ordinary Management in keeping the roots supplied with 
water, and the foliage syringed now and then to keep it clean, 
they will make grand specimens, such as those who have not 
seen them grown this way would little expect. Ido not grow 
a very large selection, but I do not know what I should do 
without them, for they are the mainstay of the conservatory 
during the time specified above. The following are my 
favourites : John Gould Veitch, a very beautiful kind, with 
double lavender - coloured flowers ; fortunci, fine double 
white ; rubella, deep velvety claret ; Prince of Wales, purplish 


DAHLIA MEDALLION ANTIMACASSAR OR 
CUSHION. 

Use Walter Evans. and Co.’s Boar’s-head cotton : 
Walker's Penelope needle, No. 4. 

Tie a small ring into which 24 long can be worked very 
closely. 2nd row—work 2 long together into every other 
long of last row, and 2 chain between each. 3rd row— 
two railway stitches worked together in the first space 
of 2 ch.; 2 railway stitches worked together into the next 
space of 2 ch. ; 5 ch. ; 2 more railway stitches into the 
same space. Repeat. The railway stitches are worked 
by twisting three times round the needle, and working off 
two at a time as in a long stitch. 

4th round.—10 long in every loop of five chain. 

5th rownd.—I1 long on the centre of 10 long, 10 ch. ; 
repeat. 

6th round.—2 railway stitches into first loop of 10 
chain ; 2 railway stitches into second loop of 10, 7 ch., 2 
more railway stitches in the same place ; repeat. 

7th round.—1 d. ¢. between the four railway stitches ; 
13 long into the loop of 10 chain ; repeat. 

When four medallions are finished, join them thus: 
Make a ring of 7 chain. 10 ch., 1 plain back on the fifth ; 
10 ch., one plain back on the fifth ; 5 ch, 1 plain on the 
centre of 13 long of the medallion ; 10 ch., 1 plain on the 
fifth ; 10 ch., 1 plain on the fifth ; 5 ch., d.c., into the 
ring of seven. Join the other four medallions in the same 
way. 

When finished this pattern looks particularly light and 
lace-like. 
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HE weather of the past week has been marked by all the 
sudden changes peculiar to early spring, yet it need 
have interfered but little with the work of amateurs, 

except that of transplanting, for which operation dull and mild 

days should be selected, bright sunshine and cold easterly 

winds being alike injurous to plants but lately assigned to 
their places in the borders, 

From now to the end cf the month is perhaps the best time 
in the whole year, if the weather he at all settled, for planting 
out small roses from pots, to form beds and groups of dwarf 
hybrid _perpetuals, Chinas, Bourbons, &c. The precaution 
should be taken in having the plants first well hardened, and 
if recently received from a nursery, it would be well therefore 
to place them on a sheltered border for a week or ten days 
before turning them out into the beds. 

Dandelions and plantaias will now be growing apace on the 
grass plots ; these should be removed at once, with as much 
root as possible. Walks should now be thoroughly cleaned of 
all weeds, and afterwards be well rolled, ere they become too 
dry and hard to be made even. Crocuses that may have done 
flowering should have their leaves tied in bunches, and left in 
this way till they are dead. . keep well supplied; for these mixed borders the following 

A correspondent gives the following hints, that may be | directions are given in ‘‘ Beeton’s Garden Management,” for 
useful to many ladies, on the clematis for indoor decoration. furnishing them in four rows, the whole length of the border. 

Ist row.—Next the edging, 1, red, hepatica ; 2, white, 
arabis ; 3, yellow, primrose ; 4, cenothera pumila, yellow ; 5, 
blue, violets ; 6, red, geranium sanguinensis ; 7, blue, aster 
Alpinus ; 8, red, polyanthus ; 9, white, snowdrops ; 10, 
yellow, crocus; 11, blue, gentiana acaulis; 12, white, 
ornithogalum. 

2nd row.—l, yellow, adonis vernalis ; 2, red, phlox ; 3, 
white, gysophila prostrata ; 4, blue, gentiana septemfila; 5, 
yellow, trollius asiaticus ; 6, red, phlox setacea; 7, white, 
pinks; 8, blue, campanula azurea; 9, yellow, alyssum 
saxatile ; 10, white, phlox suaveolens ; 11, red, dodecatheon 
meadia ; 12, blue, campanula carpatica. 

3rd row.—l, red, peony; 2, white, spirca trifoliata ; 3, 
yellow, coreopsis lanceolata ; 4, blue, iris germanica; 5, red, 
penstemon ; 6, white, gnaphalium; 7, yellow, ranunculus 
acris flore pleno ; 8, lupinus polyphilus ; 9, red, scarlet lily ; 
10, stipa pennata; 11, yellow, rudbechia hirta; 12, blue, 
delphinium Borloneii. 5 

4th row.—l, red, peony ; 2, blue, campanula persicifolia ; 
3, yellow, lilium tigrinum ; 4, blue, aconitum ; 5, red, double 
lychnis ; 6, white, lily ; 7, red, phlox ; 8, white, galega alba ; 
9, yellow, helianthus multiflorus ; 10, campanula pyramidalis ; 
11, chelone barbata ; 12, orange, tritoma media. 

We epitomise the following general directions from the 
‘*Gardener’s Magazine ”:— 

Flower Garden.—As fast as the earliest spring flowers go 
out of flower, or begin to get shabby, clear them away, and 
prepare the beds for the summer occupants. Sow stocks and 
asters at once, as it is getting late for these useful subjects. 
The best are German ten-week, English ten-week, English 
intermediate, German emperor, and English Brompton 
stocks, Truffaut’s pony - flowered, the chrysanthemum- 
flowered and the quilled asters. Propagate pansies for late 
summer bloom, and plant out herbaceous phloxes, for it is 
getting late for them now. ; 

Conservatory.—The annual ipomeas are admirable for filling 
up spaces not occupied with permanent climbers, A few of 
these sown last month, and which have been potted on, 
will speedily occupy any space allotted to them if shifted at 
once into 13-inch pots, and placed in their proper positions. 
They grow well in loam, leaf-mould, and rotten manure, and 
need plenty of water after the pots get full of roots. When 
they are neglected, and the soil allowed to get dry, the 
foliage soon gets smothered with red-spider. This is the case 
with many other plants. 

Greenhouse.—Assist Pelargoniums showing bud with weak 
manure-water, and shade as little as possible. Cyclamens and 
primulas from which it is intended to save seed are best placed 
on a shelf close to the glass, where they will get plenty of 
light and air. 
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SPRING BONNET, 


violet, with red bands ; Jackmani, deep bright violet ; rubro 
violacea, reddish violet, with a strong shade of maroon; 
lanuginosa pallida, pale blue, flowers large and beautiful.” 

In London gardens the borders are very troublesome to 
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EVENING TOILETTE, 


Firz Hovss, one of a line of fine old mansions which rose 
on the banks of the Thames at Whitehall, has disappeared 
during the last few days. It was remarkable for one thing. 
The late Earl of Fife, the friend of Sir Walter Scott, being re- 
solved that even when in London he would always walk on 
Scottish soil, sent the’gravel and loam for the garden at Fife 
House, by barges, up from Scotland, at a cost, it is said, of 
nearly 20,0002. What a curious coincidence that Fife and Fool 
should both begin with the letter F ! 


He says: ‘To tell the truth, most conservatories have a very 
tame and uninteresting appearance through the end of the 
summer and autumn, unless there are several stoves to fly to 
for decorative plants. The fuchsias, generally speaking, are 
the only things worth looking at, the other subjects being 
probably alot of trashy annuals not worth growing, or, if worth 
growing, not well grown. ‘The improvement in the zonal 
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Venns among the Poisons, 
& 


A RACHELIAN CHAPTER. 


JOT only one of the newest competitors for public 
ess favour in the magazine world, but one of the most 
vigorous, is the Britannia, which made its début in 
January of this year under the literary guidance of 
Arthur A’Beckett, and the artistic direction of Matt 
torgan. It is not our intention now, however, to speak 
Of the various merits of the serial itself, but of an article 
from the pen of Dr. Scoffern that appears in the current 
number, forming the second instalment of a short series 
of papers under the heading ** Venus among the Poisons 
enus Venefica),” and is devoted to explaining Rachelian 
skin-enamelling. The whole article is very interesting 
and curious, but our space will not admit of our doing 
More than indicating its general scope and quoting its 
Salient points, and we must refer, therefore, any of our 
readers anxious to follow the subject further, to the maga- 
ze itself. 

Dr. Scoffern, in this second article, commences by 
Stating, as some may think 
Very needlessly, that hu- 
Man skin adornments may 
Not inappropriately be di- 
Vided into the fugitive and 

1e@ permanent, under 
Which latter category all 
le processes conducive to 
eauty-for-ever are neces- 
Sarily placed, using the 
Word ‘*for ever” in a 


are allowed to digest for one hour, one minute, and fifteen 
seconds exactly, at the temperature of 110 deg. F. 

It may be inferred from mere recapitulation of these 
articles that they must needs be costly. Ladies who paid 
Madame their thousands of pounds apiece for rejuvena- 
tion, after demurring to expense of materials, little knew 
the cost, the anxiety, the frightful dangers incurred in 
their procurement. Year by year, when Moslem pilgrims 
sought the prophet’s shrine in fervour of devotion, a 
coffin-rust collector had to be found, and at an enormous 
outlay suborned. Then, of all frightful explorations to 
which cupidity may prompt or enterprise lead, the quest 
of cockatrice eggs is the one most fraught with danger. 
On the burning sands of Arabia and the Sahara those 
eggs were nevertheless sought, and from time to time, 
commensurate with Madame’s needs, secured. In form- 
ing an estimate of this lady’s genius and character, all 
these points should be considered. 

Whilst the rare materials are digesting in the water 
of the bath; a few particulars respecting cockatrices 
and the mode of destroying them may not be deemed 
out of place. To the naturalist I need not explain 
that the basilisk and the cockatrice are one and the 
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‘Ady - like sense, or the 
Sense” of the ‘‘ ever- 
to-be-respected Madame PP 
Rachel,” the details of | 
Whose refined manipula- aba 


into distilled water, heated exactly up to 110 deg. F., are 
maintained at that temperature, neither more nor less. 
This accuracy of temperature, so important to secure, 
requires much delicacy of handling. The tendency of 
heat to equalise itself is a physical fact so well known— 
even to ladies, in these days of university feminine little- 
goes—that we need not expatiate upon it here. Now, 
the temperature of the human body being less than 
110 deg. F., so does it necessarily follow that the entrance 
into such a bath of an unprepared lady would at once 
lower the temperature below the thermometric degree 
already stated to be indispensably needful. The difficulty 
is surmounted, and all requisitions achieved, by a twofold 
expedient, for which ladies are also indebted to the genius 
of Madame Rachel, aided—as the reader will have sur- 
mised—by the professional assistance of certain dis- 
tinguished medical men, physiologists, and scientific 
chemists, whom Madame called to her councils. 

Provision is made for retaining the bath itself at an 
equable temperature by surrounding it with what en- 
gineers call a ‘‘steam jacket,” a contrivance that will 
readily be understood from the following description : 
The bath itself (the vessel holding the medicated dis- 
tilled water) is surrounded 
by another iron vessel, 
similar in shape to itself, 
only somewhat larger, 
whereby a space of scme 
three inches intervenes. 
The edges of the inner 
vessel being turned out at 
a right angle, while those 
of the outer vessel are 
turned in, they overlap. 
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They are then riveted, 
and what engineers term 
caulked, that is to say, 
the space intervening be- 


Spates 


tween the two iron ves- 
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Pains” to discover; at 
€ast such are his words, 
and so we give them, cum 
grano salis. ‘The follow- 


sels is rendered wholly 
steam-proof. To aid fu- 
ture description, let us 
call this intervening space 
the “jacket steam cham- 


Paper :— 
41n connexion, writes Dr. 
Seoffern, in an ironical 


ber.”” Through the outer 
plate of this jacket steam 


chamber, two holes are 
bored, each in tight com- 
munication with an iron 


Ing, then, are the more | 
Important points of the 


pipe. One of these iron 

Vein, with Madame Ra- 1 pipes admits steam, while 

chel’s process of face-and- t-b J a —_ = —— | | the other gives exit to 

ust-enamelling, & Will it Dy ea SS ead ed aS a ms ES Be condensed water, through 

Wash ?” is a ‘question I = eee ae» the operation of a very 

have more than once heard ingenious apparatus, not 

asked. The question must neorntana —e necessary here to describe, 

f | es 2" ef-%p-, but known to engineers 
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delicate touch here and 
there, with a moistened 
Plece of cambric, be im- 
Dlied, a painter-like stip- 
Pling (to borrow the lan- 
Stage of a kindred art) 
en—Yes. * How long ?” 
does somebody inquire. 
reply as long as the 
Period usually understood 
Y ladies as ‘‘for ever.” 
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m-enamelling being a 


y another question, viz., 
‘* What is meant by wash- 
Ing?” If by ‘* washing ” : 
the questioner would de- 


Work of art should be 
Contemplated in that 
Spirit, and treated artis- 
leally. As a connoisseur 
Would treat the surface of 
Some cherished picture, 
Sit behoves an enamelled 
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an integral portion of the 
bath ; not for any electri- 
cal reason, as some per- 
sons have erroneously 
maintained, butto obviate 
a certain scalding sensa- 
tion the lady would ex- 
perience when first im- 
mersed, were she to come 
. into immediate contact 
with a metallic sheet 
heated up to 110 deg. F. 
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ady to treat her enamelled 


Meantime, the lady her- 
self undergoes a certain 
calorific preparation. Be- 
ing undressed, she is laid 
supine upon an elongated 
iron plate, and thrust 
into what (to avoid cir- 
cumlocution) may becalled 


The process of skin- 
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ed, ag follows : It resolved 


me : into (1) the medi- oe 

suis bath, with acces- 

cas ; (2) pimple and 

orn removal ; (3) 

nat ing down of preter- : 

«‘Urally elongated teeth ; (4) furrow stopping or trowel- 

painge), "eneeting, or enamelling proper ; (6) complexion 
&; and (7) glazing. 

THE Mepicarep Batu.—Tbis is most important ; 
ti Aces use the efficacy of every subsequent opera- 
mente ¢pends, In stating relative quantities of medica- 
every ce only general directions can be given, as in 

ase the ingredients must be apportioned to the 


ane or bulk of the lady operated upon. Mostly, ladies 


shriy ne recourse to skin-enamelling are worn and 
yon led, but embonpoint is not incompatible with the 
€vVelo 


pment of such aid to beauty as skin-enamelling 
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Teas Assuming a lady of medium weight to be 
an tp catment—a nine-stone lady, we will assume — 
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oF ingredients used would be in proportions as here 
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araotic mummy, ten grammes (not Ptole- 
ars of +} af which is of far inferior value) ; crystallized 
a Lomet’s: gyptian crocodile, five grammes ; rust from 
Upon a tt 1ron coffin, as much as will lie moderately heaped 
bury ihosnart ane. piece ; dry blossoms of the Glaston- 
and two 2 Wo grammes; the yolk of a cockatrice’s egg ; 
Several j ars of an old tortoise-shell tom-cat. These 

ingredients being added to the water of the bath 


an oven, differing from 
any ordinary bread oven 
| only in this—viz., its 
| much lower temperature. 
Before shutting the oven 
door the bulb of a ther- 
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same. These creatures are armed with a venom more 
insidious and deadly thn any other known. They de- 
stroy animal life by luminous venom darted from their 
eyeballs. Whatever livng creature a full-grown cocka- 
trice looks fixedly upon, full into the eyes, drops dead as 
if struck by lightning or a cannon-ball. Madame 
Rachel’s cockatrice-egg hunters adopted the following 
refined expedient : They went in groups of three, each 
man armed with a looking-glass, and moreover clad in 
armour of looking-glass plates. Traversing the burning 
sands, those egg-explorers never permitted their eyes to 
wander, either up or to the right or the left. Having 
arrived at a nest (a mere hole in the sand) and bagged the 
eggs, they set up a bud shout—a certain means of bring- 
ing the parent cockatrice back. Then there would fall 
on the ear the noise of mighty wings flapping, and then 
would follow some moments of high-strained and anxious 
expectation. Presertly a sound like a serpent’s hiss, 
mingled with the crowing of a cock; then a thud, and a 
struggle on the sanl—the cockatrice, gazing upon its 
own mirror-reflected dances, had died ! ‘ 

To resume now our description of the medicated bath : 
The costly materials enumerated having been poured 
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mometer is thrust into 
bef the patient’s mouth, the 
stem of the instrument— 
forming an angle, with 
the bulb being allowed to 
project through a small 
round hole in the oven door. The arrangement is obviously ~ 
such that the attendant can note the precise temperature to 
which the lady has been raised. Having seen the mercury 
indicate 110 deg. F., she opens the door, withdraws the 
lady, and drops her into the bath, or rather gently de- 
posits her upon the glass-legged stool. There she remains 
until the rare and costly ingredients have well entered 
into the system by absorption ; or, as certain physiolo- 
gists will have it, by the more recondite process of 
endosmosis. 

The effect of this medicated bath is extraordinary. 
The skin softens, the complexion brightens, pimples and 
excrescences, if they be not very inveterate, disappear. 
More obstinate ones are shaved away bodily with a razor — 
a somewhat painful operation. : 

The patient remains in the bath for one hour, six 
minutes, and three quarters, frequently sipping a mixture 
of aurum potabile and aqua vite, equal parts. She is 
then quickly lifted from the bath, and enveloped in a 
coverlet of salamander’s wool. In this condition is she 
borne to the mechanical or grinding department ; ther en 
various grinding wheels are seen mounted, just as hair- 
dressers’ circular brushes are mounted ; that is to say, 
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flexibly, in such manner that they can be removed hither 
or thither, according to need. Some of those wheels are 
of grit stone, others artificially compounded of emery 
and shellac melted together; these latter are precisely 
such as dentists use, and for a closely similar purpose. 

Speaking about ladies of a certain age, especially such 
as are unmarried, one commonly hears the expression 
that such-and-such a lady is ‘long in the tooth.” Now 
this sort of preternatural tooth elongation, being incom- 
patible with beauty in its highest development, must be 
remedied. To this end asmall lac and emery wheel is 
thrust into the mouth, and pressed down upon the tooth 
or teeth to be shortened, more or less. ‘The ingenious 
contrivance soon does its work, the shortening to any 
extent desired being speedily effected. 

The next process consists in the filling up of furrows, 
which is done with a special paste composed of equal 
parts by weight of plaster of Paris and shellac brought to 
the state of jelly by borax water. The mode of laying 
on this paste varies according to circumstances. If the 
furrows be deep, the instrument used is a small pointed 
trowel, and the operation closely resembles the pointing 
of a brick wall. If the furrows be more shallow, then 
the paste, having been brought to a semi-fluid state by 
water, is laid on with a fine hair brush, and rubbed down 


smooth with the operator’s finger. In half an hour the 
material sets, and a fair field remains for enamelling. 
The enamel itself is composed of white Japanese vege- 
table wax, one part; levigated Oriental pearls, two parts; 
glycerine, four parts; all melted together in a golden pot, 
and kept stirred with a platinum ladle. The whole being 
allowed to cool, is diluted to a semi-fluid condition by 
absolute alcohol, and laid on by rubbing with a soft silk 
rag, exactly after the manner of French polishing. 

The enamelling proper may now be called complete ; 
but an enamelled lady let loose upon society in this crude 
state would be an object of terror or ridicule, not of ad- 


miration. The face at this stage is wholly devoid of com- 
plexion. Curpse-like in its pallor, the apparition would 


be as of one risen from the grave. The end proposed by 
conducting the various operations already described is to 
elaborate a surface as near as may be to that of ivory ; 
and ivory, the reader will not need to be informed, is the 
material preferred to all others by miniature painters. 
Whilst Madame was in the full flood of her prosperity 
and practice, all the chief miniature painters lent her 
their co-operation. 

This class of artists suffered severely, as is well known, 
by the process of photography. Of late years, miniature 
painting on ivory has wellnigh gone out of practice, and 
the wonder was how these gentlemen managed to live at 
all, to say nothing about supporting elegant establish- 
ments. Madame Rachel could have solved the mystery 
liad she been so inclined ; but the delicate reticence of 
that lady in all that related to her clientéle is a quality for 
which she has always been conspicuous. In no one single 
case has that lady been known to disclose a secret that 
would have compromised a patient. 


Gossip from reland. 


By EMERALD GREEN. 
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pm the late general election a gentleman of old 


sporting tendencies, and who possesses more personal 

courage and boldness—i.e., self-confidence—than 
their equivalents in personal influence or property, pro- 
posed contesting his native county in the north, in opposi- 
tion to the two regular estated Conservative members, 
‘‘And you think you'll put him in?” inquired a lady 
friend of ours, of a poor, frieze-coated farmer with whom 
she happened to ‘enter into discoorse” one day on the 
road. ‘‘Och, that and we will!” cried the free and in- 
dependent voter, with a liberal flourish of his old red 
bandanna, before rolling it up in a duff and restoring it to 
the crown of his hat. ‘* Well of course you mean to sup- 
port him when in Parliament, then ?” continued the lady. 
**Och, and that and we do!” again vociferated poor 
tattered Pat, with another expressive—this time a some- 
what patronising flourish of his little red wisp of cotton. 
“¢Shure its ourselves that knows the poor divil has no- 
thing at all at all, save an empty horse and a greyhound !” 

An English gentleman was standing one morning on 
the Peak of Teneriffe, waiting to behold the world-known 
—we had almost written world-wide—prospect thence at 
break of day, and as the golden orb rose above the 
distant horizon, and burst in a flood of golden glory over 
the magnificent prospect at his feet, “Can anything be 
grander in nature,” he cried, in the sublimity of his 
enthusiasm and delight, ‘“‘than the rising sun?” ‘Oh 
nothing at all, yer ’oner,” replied a poor Irish 
sailor, coolly, who had accompanied the English tourist 
from his ship,—‘‘ Except them things that goes in caps 
and aprons.” 

As a proof of the mildness of the season, a young lady 
writing to us from Westport, Co. Mayo, the other day, 
says that during the last week of March she plucked a 
wild blackberry blossom from an adjourning hedgrow in 
the vicinity of the town. 


ScreNce AND Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. A most interest- 
ing little work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The poo which 1s profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
prices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled to select any article they may require, and have it 
orwarced with perfect safety. 
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Cookery au Domestic Dints, 
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Pium Puppine wirnout Eaas.—Take one pound of shred 
beef-suet ; one pound of flour ; three-quarters of a pound each 
of stoned raisins and washed currants ; half a pound of bread- 
crumbs ; two table-spoonfuls of sugar; a little grated lemon- 
peel ; a dessert-spoonful of ground ginger ; and half a pint of 
milk, or water to mix it with. Boil it for six hours in a floured 
cloth. Serve with wine-sauce. 

Prune Poppinc.—We have already given receipts for 
prune pudding, but the following is worth trying: Make a 
stiff batter with four well-beaten eggs, two ounces of sugar, a 
teacupful of new milk, half a pound of French prunes, six 
ounces of chopped veal or beef-suet, six ounces of stale bread 
crumbs, and a tablespoonful of brandy. When well mixed, 
let it stand for two hours, then thoroughly stir it up, and boil 
it in a basin or a cloth for the same length of time. Serve 
with rich melted butter and spiced sugar. 

Hasty Fritrers.—The following quickly-made, but tooth- 
some, trifle may often be found useful to busy housekeepers. 
Make a light batter with half a pint of fresh mild ale and 
sufficient flour ; add a few currants or chopped apples ; beat 
it up briskly ; have some very hot friture in a frying-pan ; 
drop in the batter, a spoonful at a time, turn the fritters with 
an egg slice, and, when browned on both sides, lay them in 
a dish ; throw sifted loaf-sugar over them, and serve garnished 
with orange cut into slices and quartered. 

Cake OF VEAL oR Pouttry.—Cut rather thin slices of 
the uncooked meat of fowl, rabbit, veal, or turkey; add a 
third of cold ham. Linea plain mould or tin with well-but- 
tered paper, season the meat with white or red pepper, and 
shred lemon-peel ; lay it in your mould, strewing amongst it 
minced hard-boiled eggs ; mix in two raw eggs beaten up in a 
glass of brandy. Cover with buttered paper, and bake slowly 
for three hours. Turn it into a dish, and when cold decorate 
it with jelly. This makes an elegant breakfast fare. 

Pic-nic CHEeese.—Make a raised crust as for pastry. Boil 
until tender half-a-pound of Neopolitan maccaroni—twenty 
minutes will do it—drain, and add to it a quarter of a pound 
of fresh butter, two ounces each of scraped Parmesan and 
Gruyére cheese, with pepper and salt. Put it near the fire in 
a stew-pan, and stir it for five minutes. When nearly cold put 
it into the raised crust, add a top paste to it, and bake for 
half an hour. When done fill it up with fresh butter suf- 
ficiently melted. Serve upon a napkin folded in a dish. 

FisH Au GRATIN (WITH BREAD-CRUMBS).—We take the fol- 
lowing admirable receipt from the ‘‘ Breakfast Book” we have 
before quoted. Take some ready dried fish of any kind, slice 
it, and, if possible, bone it ; dip it into either oil or cream or 
melted butter ; season it; place it in a dish upon a piece of 
buttered toast, sift gratea bread upon the top, and place it in 
an oven until sufficiently browned. Serve upon the toast 
with a garnish of sliced lemon. One-third the quantity of 
rasped Parmesan cheese added to the bread-crumbs is a 
material improvement. 

Maccaront.—Take four ounces of grated Parmesan or good 
cheese, and the same quantity of maccaroni; boil the mac- 
caroni in water, to which a pinch of salt has been added, till 
tender ; when done, strain and put into a stewpan with four 
ounces of butter, a little white pepper, two tablespoonfuls of 
cream, a part of the grated cheese ; mix all well together over 
the fire ; then put into the dish, with the remainder of the 
grated cheese on the top. It must not be browned, and will 
be found excellent. 

MACCARONI WITH BREAD-CRUMBS.— Wash some maccaroni ; 
boil it in milk and broth, with a little mace and salt, until 
quite tender ; then take it out, lay it ona dish, grate over it 
four ounces of cheese, and cover it thickly with grated bread- 
crumbs; melt two ounces of butter and pour it over the bread- 
crumbs ; then put it into a Dutch oven to toast the cheese, 
and brown the bread. Serve very hot. 

BroiweD VEAL CurLets.—Procure a few nice cutlets from 
the best end of the neck of veal. Mix well together pepper 
and salt, mixed spices, biscuit raspings, and well chopped 
thyme, shallots, and parsley. Roll your cutlets in this mix- 
ture one by one, pressing them into it on both sides, so as to 
make as much of it as possible stick to them. Then wrap the 
first in very thin slices of bacon, and afterwards in oiled or 
buttered paper. Secure the paper with string, and broil the 
cutlets so enveloped, on a gridiron over a tire that is not too 
fierce. Make ina saucepan, with butter, vinegar, and the re- 
mainder of your mixed dressing, a sauce, to be kept hot till 
wanted. When the cutlets are thoroughly broiled, take off 
the paper, arrange them on a hot dish, and pour the sauce 
over them. 

Rico AMBER Puppina.—Take three quarters of a pound 
of butter, half a pound of loaf sugar, twelve eggs, four ounces 
of crange-peel or citron, puff paste. Melt the butter in a very 
clean saucepan, and stir into it the loaf sugar pounded. 
Pound the candied qrange-peel or citron in a mortar to a 
paste, add it to the sugar and butter, and the yolks of the 
eggs well beaten. Mix all well together and put it into a 
dish previously lined vith a good paste, cover a crust over the 
top, and bake it in a shw oven. When done, turn it carefully 
out, and serve either het or cold. 


One of the musical jouwnals of Pars makes a startling an- 
nouncement with referene to a young American lady, who is 
at present under the tuition of M. Wartel, the professor who 
enjoys the honour of having trained Mdlle. Nilsson, the first 
cantatrice of the day. The young lady is described as four- 
teen and a half years old, and as heving been introduced to 
M. Wartel by Mr. Benedict. She is named Violette Colville. 
‘* Wartel,” says our contemporary, ‘‘speaks of her with the 
enthusiasm of a true artist, and with the competent apprecia- 
tion of a professor who thoroughly understands that of which 
he speaks. ‘It is a Malibran I shal produce,’ he cries. ‘She 
has the sacred fire. She always overcomes me. She appre- 
hends too quickly. She has the most beautiful musical 
organisation [ ever met with in my life. I shall bring her 
out at eighteen, and 1 only ask Providence to bless me with 
life till then. In three years we shall have a Malibran. ” 
Miss Violette Colville is, we believe, the niece and adopted 
daughter of Miss Mary Provost, who, during a brief career in 
London some years ago, left in the minds of playgoers many 
brilliant and touching souvenirs. The fict that her protégée 
will enjoy the benefit of Miss Provost’s histrionic skill and 
experience will increase the expectations which the début of 
M. Wartel’s new pupil will excite. 


Rossta LeatHer.—Mr. Norman has received a consignment 
of boot-fronts and leather from the best.lressers in St. Peters- 


burg. Mr. N., having bought all thatwas sent to the Paris 
Exhibition, 1867, was enabled to choose the best dressers, and 
he now has a choice lot suitable for wading, shooting, or 
parade boots. 114 and 116, Westmnster Bridge-road, 8.; 
and at 3, Belgrave-mansions, Grosveno:-gardens. 
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THE QUEEN, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and the 
Hon. Mrs. Alexander Gordon, drove to Bagshot-park on 
Tuesday afternoon last week, and honoured Sir James Clark 
witha visit. Princess Louise walked in the grounds, attended 
by Lady Churchill. Their Royal Highnesses Prince and 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, and the Duke and 
Duchess of Malborough and Lady Rosamond Spencer 
Churchill (who arrived at the Castle in the afternoon), dined 
with the Queen in the evening. 

Her Majesty, with the princesses, drove in the grounds on 
the Wednesday morning, and visited Prince and Princess 
Christian at Frogmore House. 

Wednesday being the anniversary of the birthday of her 
Royal Highness Princess Beatrice, the choir, consisting of the 
gentlemen and boys of St. George’s Chapel, assembled this 
morning at half-past nine o’clock on the East Terrace, and 
sang a selection of madrigals, under the direction of Dr. 
Hlvey. Wednesday was also the anniversary of the birthday 
of his Highness Prince Christian Victor of Schleswig- 
Holstein. ‘he Karl and Countess De Grey andjRipon arrived 
at the Castle inthe morning. The Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough and Lady Rosamond Spencer Churchill left the 
Castle. 

Her Majesty held a Council in the afternoon at three 
o'clock, at which were present Harl De Grey and Ripon, 
President of the Council; the Earl of Kimberley, Lord Privy 
Seal; the Duke of Argyll, Secretary of State for India; and 
Viscount Sydney, Lord Chamberlain. The Earl De Grey and 
Ripon, the Duke of Argyll, and the Lord Chamberlain had 
audiences of the Queen. Mr. Helps was clerk of the Council. 

Mr. Michael Costa arrived at the Castle, and was introduced 
to Her Majesty’s presence by the Lord Chamberlain, and. re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. 

The Queen drove out on the Wednesday afternoon attended 
by Lady Churchill; and Her Majesty, accompanied by 
Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice, went out on Thursday 
morning. 

The Queen drove in the grounds on Thursday afternoon, 
accompanied by Princess Christian, and Her Majesty drove 
out on Friday morning with Princess Louise. 

Prince Leopold had been confined to the sofa for some days 
Pe - strain. His Royal Highness’s§general health was satis- 

actory. 

Princess Louise of Wales’s portrait in miniature has recently 
been painted by Mr. Easton. 

Count Gleichen visited the Queen on Friday and remained 
to luncheon. 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out in an open carriage, 
attended by Lady Churchill and the Hon. Mary Lascelles, 
The Equerry in Waiting wa3 in attendance upon horseback. 

Lady Frederick Cavendish arrived at the Castle on a visit 
to Her Majesty. 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian and 
Lady Frederick Cavendish dined with the Queen in the evening. 

On Saturday morning Her Majesty, accompanied by 
Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice, and attended by the 
Countess of Gainsborough, Lady in Waiting, and Lady 
Churchill, went to Aldershot Camp. Viscount Bridport and 
Colonel H. Ponsonby, Equerries in Waiting, were also in 


attendance. Her Majesty travelled in an open carriage and 
four. On arriving at the camp Her Majesty proceeded to the 


Pavilion, escorted by a detachment of the 5th Dragoons, 
where Lieut-General Sir James Yorke Scarlett, K.C.B., was 
in attendance to receive Her Majesty’s commands. Her 
Majesty, after luncheon, proceeded to the North Camp, 
where the troops were drawn up for Her Majesty’s inspection, 
and afterwards marched past. The Queen left the camp at 
half-past four o’clock, escorted by a detachment of the 10th 
Hussars. On returning to Windsor Her Majesty honoured 
Sir James Clark with a visit at Bagshot-park. 

The Marquis of Hartington arrived at the Castle on Satur- 
day, and had the honour of dining with the Queen and the 
Royal Family. 

On Sunday morning the Queen, their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice, and the Ladies and 
Gentlemen in Waiting, attended Divine Service in the private 
chapel. The Rev. Henry White, chaplain of the Chapel 
Royal, Savoy, preached the sermon. 

The Duke and Duchess d’Alen¢on arrived at the Castle on 
a visit to Her Majesty. 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein and their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess d’Alencon dined with the Queen. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, drove out on 
Monday morning, attended by the Hon. Mary Lascelles. 

_ Phe Duke and Duchess d’Alengon took leave of Her Majesty 
in the morning, and left the Castle for Bushy-park. Lady 
Churchill also left the Castle. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and Lady 
Frederick Cavendish, drove in the grounds on Monday after- 
noon. 

Lady Frederick Cavendish, the Hon. Mrs. Ponsonby, and 
the Dean of Windsor had the honour of dining with the Queen 
and the Royal Family. : 

Her Majesty, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, left 
the Castle on Tuesday at three o’clock for Osborne. The 
suite in attendance consisted of the Countess of Gainsborough, 
the Hon. Mary Lascelles, the Rev. R. Duckworth, and Mr. 
Sahl. Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein, attended by Lady Susan Melville, drove 
from Frogmore to the railway-station in Windsor, and tra- 
velled with her Majesty to Osborne, 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince Albert Victor, Prince 
George, Princess Louise, and Princess Victoria of Wales, and 
their Highnesses Prince Christian Victor and Prince Albert 
of Schleswig-Holstein left Windsor by an early train for 
es attended by Lady Caroline Barrington and Sir John 

Jowell. 

Tue HEALTH or Prince Leoprotp.—In the train which 
conveyed the Queen and Royal Family to Portsmouth on 
Tuesday a saloon carriage was attached specially for the use 
of his Royal Highness Prince Leopold. ‘This was furnished 
with an indiarubber air bed, which was laid uy pon one of the 
seats of the saloon, and inflated shortly before the time fixed 
for the departure from the Great Western Station. By the 

special desire of Her Majesty the public were excluded from 
the terminus while the royal departure was taking place, in 
order that Prince Leopold should not suffer from any un- 
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Teeaaee ere The prince has so far recovered from 
a Sent : the prostration into which he was thrown during 
Without ay tack as to be able to walk (though evidently weak) 
ee 1e slightest assistance to his carriage. Sir William 
Was in attendance upon the prince. 
7 THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
' he following telegrams show the latest movements of their 
oyal highnesses : — 
1 CONSTANTINOPLE, April 17.—The Prince and Princess of 
aes and suite returned this morning from the Crimea. 
atte ey will pay a farewell visit to the Sultan, and leave this 
“rnoon for Greece. 
SoTHENS, April 17.—King George has returned here from 
fu, to receive the Prince and Princess of Wales on their 
‘rival, 
ane royal highneses, on leaving Constantinople, go direct 
pri ens, where they will be met by King George. The 
hee and princess do not intend to remain at Athens more 
SG two or three days, and on leaving the ancient city will go 
ee accompanied by King George. | According to present 
on a poscnents the prince and princess will arrive at Marseilles, 
eir way home, between the 7th and 10th of May. 
Tue Prince or Wates’s Visit To THE Nive.—Mr. J. 
tker, of Rose-crescent, Cambridge, who has been out with 
© Prince of Wales’s expedition, has just returned home, 
of Hone with him the trophies of the expedition in the shape 
rains crocodile slaughtered by his royal highness, and. a host 
of eos in capital preservation, most of which fell by the hand 
‘ the prince, Amongst the birds are excellent specimens of 
amingoes, black stork, vulture, &c. It is not generally 
d is that any kind of shell-bearing lacustrine existed in the 
lle, indeed it has generally been held tothe contrary. Mr. 
sa ker has, however, brought home several specimens of shells 
ich are plainly of recent formation. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge honoured the 
the Earl and Countess of Sefton with his company at dinner 
1 Tuesday cyening, at their residence in Belgrave-square. 

‘mong the company invited to mect the royal duke were the 

arquis and Marchioness of Bath, the Earl and Countess 
‘ranville, the Earl and Countess of Listowel, Lord William 

sborne, Captain the Hon. Frederick Stanley, M.P., and Lady 
‘Onstance Stanley, &e. Colonel the Hon. James Macdonald 
Was in attendance on the Duke of Cambridge. 
Mrs, Evans Lombe’s first dance will take place at her 
Tesidence, 23, Hertford-street, on Wednesday, May 9. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge honoured the 
ught Hon. Sir Robert and Lady Emily Peel with his presence 
at dinner on Monday evening, at their residence in Whitehall- 
Eardens, A select party met the illustrious duke at dinner. 
Colonel Clifton was in waiting upon his royal highness. 
he Countess Apponyi will have an evening party on Wed- 
equa’? the 28th inst., at the Austrian Embassy, Belgrave- 
Square, 

On Saturday night the Countess de Grey had a reception at 

e family residence in Carlton-gardens, which was nume- 
Tously attended. Previously to the assembly the Lord 

resident of the Council and the countess entertained a 
Select party at dinner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Matheson, of Ardross, have arrived at their 
residence, 38, South-street, for the season. 

Mrs. Eaton’s dances are fixed for Monday, May 3, and 
Friday, May 14. 

Mrs, Russell Sturgis’s second dance will take place on 
Tuesday, May ll. 

The Right Hon. B. Disraeli gave a Parliamentary dinner on 

aturday, at his residence, Grosvenor-gate. There were pre- 
Sent the Duke of Marlborough, K.G., the Earl Stanhope, Vis- 
peune Exmouth, Lord Garlies, M.P., Viscount Newport, M.P., 
te Robert Clifton, M.P., Mr. Ridley, M.P., Mr. Chaplin, 
Ma Colonel Wilmot, M.P., Mr. Verner, M.P., Mr. Shirley, 
Mere: Mr. Leigh Pemberton, M.P., Major Walker, M.P., 
} t. Sidebottom, M.P., Mr. Mellor, M.P., Mr. Wethered, 
M.P., and Mr. Hornby, M.P. 

Inrenpep Roya Visir to Rype.—The people of Ryde are 
{ase how engaged in raising funds for the erection of a 

€w parish church, from designs by Mr. Gilbert Scott, 
= a few mornings ago the Rev. Alexander Poole, the 
é car of the parish, received a letter from Sir Thomas Bid- 

whyh, announcing that Her Majesty will depute one of the 

‘oyal Family to lay the corner stone if arrangements can be 

ae for the ceremony to take place during the residence of 

er Majesty in the Isle of Wight, in May or July. 
- he Countess of Cardigan is restoring Deene Church, and 
eas a monument to the memory of her husband, the late 
Bey: _ According to his wish the effigy of the countess is to 
iF ying on the tomb by the side of the earl, and a place left 

: erneath for her coffin after death. Mr. Boehme is execu- 

ng the group of Lord and Lady Cardigan on the tomb. 
ord and Lady Sherborne have arrived in Grosvenor-square 
or the season, 
of BL bave to record the death of Sir Hugh Seymour Blane, 

anefield, county Ayr, and Culverlands, county Berks, 
aronet, which took place on the evening of Wednesday last 
Noe » at the Pastures, his seat in Derbyshire. He was the 
. ond son of Sir Gilbert Blane, M.D., one of the physicians 
in ordinary to King George III. who was created a baronet 
M ecember, 1812, by his wife Elizabeth, only daughter of 
a A. Gardner. The late baronet entered the army at an 
‘a Y age, and served with the 3rd Foot Guards (now Scots 
mae) at the battle of Waterloo. After attaining the 
aes of licutenant-colonel in the army he retired from the ser- 
79x" August, 1831. The late baronet was born 29th July, 
Jane and married, 23rd January, 1832, Eliza, daughter of Mr. 

Serine, of Dublin, and succeeded his father as second 
Osionet in June, 1834. He is succeeded by his eldest son, 
Baran Seymour John, born Ist February, 1833. The present 
cam et Served with the Scots Fusilier Guards in the Kastern 
B eee in 1854 and 1855, and was present at the battles of 
A Eee and Inkerman (where he was wounded), the siege 
exch astopol, and sortie on the 26th of October. In 1856 he 
gade mere into the 56th Foot, and in 1859 was appointed bri- 
mi eegio of the Queen’s troops in Calcutta, and has been 

ndig y Secretary and aide-de-camp to the late Viceroy of 
rons (Lord Lawrence). He is at present on leave of absence 
-m Calcutta, 
Progreetehess of St, Albans and her infant daughter are both 
no sing most favourably. 
atten ae ans we learn that the Empress’s last reception was 
Tajesty’s pi about 500 persons. The simplicity of her 
any dis oilette, consisting of a plain white dress, without 
pap aaee monds on the neck or jewellery in the hair, was much 

mired, Amongst the guests were to b Prince N 
eon and Pring ‘ guests were to be seen Prince Napo- 
Duke aD ees lotilde, the Duchess of Hamilton, the 
and Prince Be oe de Mouchy, the Duchess de Sesto, Prince 

8s de Metternich, Marshal and la Maréchale Can- 


Grosvenor-place for the season. 
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robert, Djemil Pasha, Lord Lyons, Count de Stackelberg, the 
Chevalier Nigra, the Duke d’Albuféra, &c. 
that M. Frére-Orban was the object of particular attention on 
the part of their Majesties. 


Tt was remarked 


The Earl and Countess of Mar have left Bournemouth and 


returned to Hilston-park, Monmouth. They will not spend 
this season in London, being at present in mourning. 


The Eférl Fortescue and Ladies Fortescue have arrived in 


Upper Brook-street, from Castle-hill, Molton, Devon, for the 
season. 


The Earl and Countess Cawdor and family arrived in town 


on Wednesday last from Stacpole Court, Pembrokeshire, for 
the season. 


The Earl and Countess of Yarborough have left town for 


Ascot Wood House, near Staines, which residence the noble 
carl has taken for a few months. 
family intend to remain there a few weeks before coming to 
town for the season. 


The earl and countess and 


The Countess of Caledon and Lady Jane Alexander have 


arrived in town for the season, from Tittenhanger, Herts. 


Mr. aud the Hon. Mrs. Hughes have arrived at Holderness 


House, Park-lane, for the season, from Kinmel-park,! Den- 
bighshire. 


Mr. William Gillett, of the Albany, has issued invitations 


for a fancy dress ball, to take place at Willis’s Rooms on Mon- 
day, June 7. 


Sir Joseph and Lady Bailey have arrived at 18, Grosvenor- 


gardens, for the season. 


The Duchess of Cleveland will have an evening party on 


Saturday, May 1, at Cleveland House, and a ball on Wednes- 
day, May 12. 


The Marquis and Marchioness of Bristol passed through 


town on Saturday from Ickworth-park, near Bury St. Ed- 
munds, for Paris, to spend a few weeks. : 


The Earl and Countess of Hopetoun and family left their 


residence in Belgrave-square, on Saturday, for their seat in 
Leicestershire. 


The Earl of Bective, M.P., and Ladies Taylour have arrived 


in town from The Lodge, Virginia, their seat in Ireland, for 
the season. 


Viscount and Vicountess Sydney entertained Margaret, 


Duchess of Somerset, the Marquis of Sligo, the Earl and 
Countess Grey, the Earl of Dalhousie, the Earl and Countess 
of Ducie, Lord Otho Fitzgerald, M.P., and Lady Otho Fitz- 
gerald, Lady Honoria Cadogan, the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Bulwer G.C.B., M.P., the Right Hon. A. H. Layard, M.P., 
and Mrs. Layard, Sir Edward Dering, Sir Charles Wingfield, 
M.P., Mr. George Glyn, M.P., and Mr. Francis Knollys at 
dinner, on Saturday, at their residence ia Cleveland-square, 
St. James’s. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Tait entertained at 


dinner, at Lambeth Palace, on Saturday evening, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Archbishop of York ond Mrs. Thomson, the 
Archbishop of Armagh and Mrs. Beresford, the Duke and 
Duchess of Argyll, the Earl and Countess Granville, Lord and 
Lady Houghton, Lord and Lady Lawrence, the Bishop of 
Oxford, the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and Mrs and 
Miss Gladstone, the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, M.P., and 
Mrs. Bruce, the Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, M.P., and 
Mrs. Cardwell, the Chancellor of tae Exchequer and Mrs. 
Lowe, the Dean of Westminster and Lady Augusta Stanley, 
Sir Roundell Palmer, M.P., and Lady Laura Palmer, Hon. 
Charles Howard, Mr. 
Sitwell and Miss Sitwell, Lady Wake and Miss Wake, Miss 
Spooner, Miss Fortescue, Mr. G. Richmond, Mr. Butterfield, 
the Rev. E. Knollys, and the Rev, EH. Fisher. 


and Lady Emily Hamilton, Lady 


The Arcbbishop of York and Mrs, Thomson have arrived in 


His Excellency Prince de la Tour d'Auvergne had a dinner 


party at the French Embassy, Albert-gate, on Saturday 
evening, when his 
honoured his excellency with his company. There were 
present to meet the royal duke, his Serene Highness the 
Prince of Teck, the Duchess (Dowager) of St. Albans and 
Lady Diana Beauclerk, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Clanricarde, Lady Adelaide Cadogan, Lord Frederick Paulet, 
Lady Molesworth, General the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, the 
Right Hon. Sir Hamilton and Hon. Lady Seymour, Hon. 
Francis and Mrs, Stonor, Count and Countess de Clermont 
Tonnerre, the Marquis de Caumont la Force, M. Fournier, M. 
H. Mure, and Colonel Clifton, in waiting on the Duke of 
Cambridge. 


Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 


Mr. Roger Eykyn, M.P., and the Hon. Mrs. Eykyn, have 


arrived at their residence, in Upper Grosvenor-street, for the 
season. 


Mr. and Mrs. Baird of Stichill, and the Misses Baird of 


Closeburn, have arrived at 4, Upper Grosvenor-gardens, for the 
season. 


Orner FasntonaBle ARRrANGEMENTS.—April 27—Lady 


Baker’s firstdance. April 28—The Duchess of Marlboxough’s 
second evening party; Mrs. W. E. Gladstone’s first dance ; 
Mrs. Hoare’s dance, 9%, St. James’s-square. 
Countess of Dartrey’s secand dance ; Lady Palk’s evening 


April 30—The 


party, 1, Grosvenor-gartens. May 1—The Duchess of Cleve- 


land’s evening party; the Countess Pe Grey’s assembly ; 


Royal Academy annual dinner. May 4—Lady Baker’s second 
dance. May 5—The Duciess of Marlbocough’s evening party; 
Lady Palk’s first ball, 1 G rosvenor-gardens; Mrs. W. E. 


Gladstone's second dance. May 7—The Countess of Caledon’s 
ball. 


May 8—The Countes de Grey’s assembly. May 10— 
Mrs. Washington Hibbert’: first ball, May 11—-Her Majesty’s 
Drawing-room, at Buckinghnm-palace. May 12—The Duchess 
of Marlborough’s evening party ; the Duchess of Cleveland’s 


ball. May 13—Lady Aralella Hesketh’s first ball. May 26 
—The Derby-day. May 8—The Oaks-day. May 31—The 
Yorkshire ball, at Willis’srooms, King-street, St. James's. 


June 2—Her Majesty’s birtaday celebrated. 

The Earl and Countess «f Wilton have gone from Egerton 
Lodge, Melton Mowbray, b visit the Earl and Countess of 
Bradford at Weston Park, Salop. The Earl of Wilton has 
quite recovered fron his late .ecident in the hunting field. 

The Earl and Countess of Dartmouth and family return to 
town in a few days from Patslull, Staffordshire, for the season. 

The Earl and Countess of Powis and Lady Harriet Herbert 
come to town next week fron Powis Castle for the season. 

The Earl and Countess of Bessborough entertained a select 
party at dinner on Tuesday evening at their residence 1n 
Charles-street, Berkeley-square. aes 

The Earl of Malmesbury has returned home from visiting 
his Excellency Sir Augustus and Lady Paget at Florence. 

The Earl and Couniess of Harewood arrived in town a few 
days ago from a Cortinental tour, and have since gone to 
Harewood House, nea: Leeds. They purpose coming to town 
for the season next month. : 

Viscountess Falmou'h and Hon. Misses Boscawen arrived on 
Tuesday in St. Jamess-square from Tregothnan, near Truro, 
Cornwall, for the seasn, Viscount Falmouth was to come 
to town on the Friday. 

Viscount and Viscomtess Powerscourt have arrived in 
Grosvenor-square for th: season. 
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The Right Hon. William Cogan, M.P., and Mrs. Cogan 
have arrived in Wilton-street, Grosvenor-place, for the season. 

Lady Louisa Agnew and the Misses Agnew have arrived at 
Claridge’s Hotel from Locknaw Castle, N.B., for the season. 

The Lady Laura Hampton gave birth to a daughter on 
Monday, the I9th inst., at the family residence in Eaton- 
square. Her ladyship and infant are doing well. 

We have to announce the death of the Dowager Lady 
Farquhar, which occurred on Tuesday morning at her re- 
sidence in Upper Grosvenor-street. The venerable lady was 
the mother of Sir Walter Rockley Farquhar, third baronet, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Grey, wife of the Hon. General Grey. The 
lamented lady, who was noted for her benevolence, was the 
daughter of the Rev. Morton Rockliffe, of Woodford, Essex. 
Several families of distinction are placed in mourning by her 
demise. 

The death is announced, at Mentone, of the Princess 
Dowager Ida of Schaumburg-Lippe, née Princess of Waldeck 
and Pyrmont. She was born on September 26, 1796 ; was 
mother of the reigning Prince of Buckeburg, and had married 
Prince George William, on June 23, 1816. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

On Thursday last week the nuptials of the Right Hon. Lord 
Northwick, of Burford-park, Shropshire, and Northwick- 
park, Worcestershire, with the Hon. Elizabeth Augusta War- 
burton, daughter of the late and sister of the present Lord 
Bateman, were celebrated at the parish church of Shobdon, 
his lordship’s seat in Herefordshire. The Bishop of Hereford, 
assisted by the Hon. and Rey. A. B. Hanbury, rector of 
Shobdon, officiated at the ceremony, which was conducted in 
the presence of a number of friends and relatives of the parties. 
Amongst the guests present at the déjewuer at Shobdon Court 
were the Dowager Lady Bateman, Lord and Lady Graham, 
Colonel and Mrs. Green Wilkinson, Hon. Miss Rushout, the 
Bishop of Hereford, Mr. P. F. Rose, &c. After the break- 
fast the bride and bridegroom left Shobdon for Lord North- 
wick’s seat at Burford, where they are expected to remain a 
few days, after which they will proceed to Northwick-park, 
and thence to the Continent. There were great festivities 
and rejoicings at Burford, Tenbury, Blockley, and other places 
where Lord Northwick’s estates are situated. The bride was 
attired in a dress of pale lavender silk, covered with rich 
Brussels lace, and was attended by Miss Warburton; the 
Hon. A. Bateman, Lord Bateman’s eldest son, officiating as 
best man to the bridegroom. 

The marriage between Henry Gaskell Close, Esq., and 
Ellinor Caroline Louisa, youngest daughter of Sir Harry and 
Lady Mainwaring, of Peover, Cheshire, is announced to take 
place at Peover on the 11th of next month. 

A matrimonial alliance is arranged between Mr, Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt and Lady Anne Isabella Noel. 

A marriage is arranged between Mr. Hardcastle, M.P., and 
the Hon. Mary Campbell. 


Who wants to see ‘‘the largest Bible in the world?” The 
late Mr. John Gray Bell, of Manchester, an: untiring print- 
collector and book-hunter, devoted many years to the illus- 
tration of the Bible by inserting in Macklin’s folio edition 
above a thousand original drawings and photographs, and 
nearly ten thousand engravings, with 360 specimen leaves of 
old and rare editions of the Bible. The result was sixty- 
three handsomely-bound folio volumes, with double the num- 
ber of illustrations contained in the famous Bowyer Bible of 
forty-five volumes. This big volume is now on sale. 

Michael Costa, who has just received: from Her Majesty 
the honour of knighthood, was born in Naples in 1810. In 
early life he evinced a strong taste for music, and in due time 
became a member of the Royal Academy at Naples, and a 
pupil of the celebrated Tretto. His first original composition 
was a cantata composed for the Academy, L’Immayine, 
which, being successful, was soon followed by another, J/ 
Delitto Puneto. While holding the post of composer for a 
small Neapolitan theatre he produced his first opera, J7 Car- 
cara dil Degonda, which was a brilliant success. His next 
attempt was Madlvina, for the San Carlo. In 1828 he came to 
England, and assisted at the Birmingham Musical Festival. 
In 1831 he assumed the baton of conductor of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and in that and the two following years produced 
three ballets, Kenilworth, Une Heure a Naples, and Sire 
Huon. In 1837 he produeed his opera, Malek Adel for the 
Italian Opera at Paris. In 1846 Signor Costa became con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Concerts, and in the following year 
conductor of the Royal Italian Opera. _ His subsequent career 
is well known to the musical public. Some time since Signor 
Costa received from a body of noblemen and gentlemen, 
presided over by Lord Willoughby de Broke, a massive service 
of plate, as a testimonial of esteem and admiration. 

The prospectus of the new Italian Opera has just been 
issued. The season will commence on May 3 at the Lyceum 
Theatre, and performances will be given each evening until 
the conclusion of the season, at the beginning of the month of 
August. The artistes with whom arrangements have been 
made are Mdlles. Ricci and Rose Hersee, and Mesdames Fer- 
vanti, Volpini,-and Kraus as soprani—all singers well known 
in England to patrons of the opera, with the exception of 
Madame Kraus; but if we may believe report, which speaks 
highly of her artistic powers, her singing and acting will be 
the means of attracting large audiences on the nights of her 
performances. The contralti are Madlle. Davide—unknown 
in England—and Madlle. Georgi, Mesdames Demeric-Lablache 
and Trebelli-Bettini, the latter lady favourably known as one 
of the most accomplished singers and actresses upon the lyric 
stage. The tenors, baritones, and basses are Signori Bettini, 
Larocea, Baironi, and Gardoni—a pleasant but rather weak 
quartet ; Signor Caravoglia, Brazzanti, Napoleone Verger 
(from the Italian Opera in Paris), Vialetti, Montelli, Vohiami, 
Bellini, Gassier, Alleva, Perugini, and Fioravanti—upon the 
whole a powerful company, and one from whom some excel- 
lent performances may be expected. Signor Tiso Mattei, well 
known as a composer and pianist, is named as conductor. The 
repertoire will consist of the usual stock operas, with a few 
new to an English audience, such as Donizetti's 11 Campanello, 
Boieldeu’s Dana Bianca, Petrella’s Le Precauzioni, Cagnoni’s 
Don Bucefalo, and some others. 


BREAKFASt—Kpps’s CocoA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has ren- 
dered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette re- 
marks: ‘The singular success which Mr. Epps attained by 
his homeopathic preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed ° 
by any experimentalist. By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold by the trade only in 4lb., 4lb., and llb. 
tin-lined packets, labelled James Epps and Co., homeeopathic 
chemists, London. 
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Interesting tens. 


oS 


Tue Emperor and Empress of Russia will pass the early part 
of the summer near Moscow, at ilunskoe, where their 
Majesties will arrive about the beginning of June. After a few 
weeks’ stay they intend to go to Livadia, their country seat 
on the extreme southernmost point of the Crimea, near the 
town of Yalta. At Moscow and in New Russia great reviews 
of troops will take place in honour of their Majesties’ visit. 

The Presse reports that a young and beautiful girl, of not 
more than twenty years of age, and who, from her dress, was 
evidently a lady, had been found murdered on the banks of 
the Seine in the ground of Maisons Laflitte. 

A great international plant and flower-show will be held in 
Hamburg next September, during the sittings of a congress of 
botanists, gardeners, and horticulturists. The King of 
Prussia has presented a silver goblet, the Queen two beautiful 
vases, and the Minister von Selchow the great Prussian medal, 
fifty ducats in weight, as prizes. Mr. Heyder will attend as 
commissioner of the Government. The last-named gentleman 
will first visit the horticultural exhibition in St. Petersburg, 
in the company of Prof. Koch, of Berlin, and Prof. de Bary, 
of Halle. 

When the Queen-mother of Oudh went to England to ap- 
peal to the Queen in person against the annexation she had 
with her as prime minister one Masieood-deen, a Mahomedan 
noble. This man had two wives in India, but when he 
reached England he contracted another marriage with an En- 
glishwoman. They were married according to Mahomedan 
forms, but the lady was soon left behind in England, and he 
returned, She has followed him, and as he asserts she was 
divorced before he left England, she claims her dowry accord- 
ing to Mahomedan law. The case was brought up in the 
Benares Courts, and decided in the lady’s favour ; but an ap- 
peal has been made to the High Court at Allahabad. 

In the course of lectures recently given by Mr. James 
Glaisher, F.R.S., to the Blackheath Natural History Society, 
on the Meteorology of 1868, that gentleman intimated that, 
from careful observation, he had come to the conclusion that 
we have entered upon a warm series of years, and that we 
may look for a warm spring and summer. 

The heirs of the late Baron James Rothschild, of Paris, 
have, it is said, now an exact estimate of his wealth, which at 
five per cent. would produce an annual income amounting to 
nearly three and a-half millions sterling. 

The result of the Lifeboat Fancy Fair and fétes held at 
Exeter has been the addition of a sum of 2,1002 to the funds 
of the Lifeboat Institution. Besides this amount, the value of 
three lifeboats has been promised from three ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the counties of Devon and Cornwall. 

A Bill has been prepared and brought into Parliament by 
Mr. Charles Reed, Mr. LBazley, Mr. Graves, and Mr. 
McArthur, to exempt from local rating Sunday and ragged- 
schools established for gratuitous instruction. 

The daughter of Dean Hook and her friends have presented 
a superb altar cloth to the Chichester Cathedral. It was 
manufactured at Bruges, and consists of green silk rep, the 
super frontal being dark green with a beautiful design of fleur- 
de-lis upon it. The centre, which contains a crystal, presents 
the form of a cross. 

Onej‘‘ monster shop” in Paris has issued circulars asserting 
that no machine-stitching is done for the establishment. The 
house in question gets all its ‘work done, in 150 convents, 
by hand. There is to be a réunion to consider this competi- 
tion with the ordinary workers. 

The Bishop having announced his intention of holding a con- 
firmation at the parish church, Kingston-on-Thames, classes 
were held by the vicar (the Rev. A. Williams), and among 
the candidates were two daughters of a justice of the peace, 
and a daughter of one of the oldest inhabitants of the town. 
These young ladies satisfied the vicar in all but one particular. 
They declined to give a pledge that they would not attend 
dancing parties in future, or take part in any more dancing, 
and the vicar, therefore, refused the usual certificate to the 
Bishop’s chaplain, The Bishop of Winchester was applied to, 
and his lordship at once caused the candidates’ parents to be 
informed that the Church did not exact any such pledge as 
Mr. Williams had asked for, and that the Bishop's deputy 
would see the ladies himself. Accordingly, Bishop Ryan (late 
Bishop of Mauritius) had an interview with the candidates 
and their parents, the result of which was that the rejected 
candidates were confirmed at St. Mark’s, Surbiton, instead of 
at their own parish church. 

Sister Patrocino and several nuns in Paris have purchased 
land at Montmorency, near Enghien, with the intention of 
establishing a convent in that picturesque valley. 

“‘ Drawing-room cars” are being introduced on all the first- 
class American railways. 

_A correspondent at Constantinople describing the ball 
given by Mr. and Mrs ‘Elliot, at which the Sultan 
and his illustrious guests were present, says his Majesty 
was received at the Embassy gate by a guard of 100 
seamen and marines from the Ariadne, and on his en- 
tering the palace the band of that ship played the 
Turkish national march. The Sultan was received at the 
doorway by the Prince of Wales and Mr. Elliot, and at the 
top of the first steps by the Princess of Wales and Mrs. 
Elliot ; his Majesty then conducted the Princess upstairs and 
through the suite of rooms to the ball-room, where a dais had 
been raised for the royal guests under a crimson canopy. The 
Sultan, who arrived at half-past ten, remained till nearly one 
o'clock, and the Prince and Princess, who danced throughout 
the evening, did not leave the Embassy till half-past five A.M. 
Her royal highness wore a pink velvet tunic, with a skirt of 
Mecklenburg lace. here were, on this occasion, about 800 
persons present, and the Embassy palace was brilliantly 
lighted and decorated. One day during the stay of the prince 
and Princess at Constantinople was devoted to shopping and 
sight-seeing in the Stamboul bazaars. The prince and 
eee? attended only by Mrs. Grey and by Mr. Moore, of 

t - British Embassy, were landed at the Seraglio Point, 
Ww Ge they proceeded on foot in the direction of St. Sophia 
mii! We range of bazaars. The Sultan has ordered to be pre- 
Pe Se the Crown jewels a magniticent bracelet, which is 
pave’ At 10,0002, to present to the Princess as a souvenir of 
her visit to Constantino le. 

Earl Russell 8 Bill for enabling peers created for life, under 


and ‘restricti it ¢ ~ . 
House of Lords, has been Sa bleheae sit and vote in the 


that not more than twenty-ei 
such power shall be in existence at any one time; that not 
more than four shall be created in any one year ; that the per- 
sons so created shall be selected from the following classes 
(the class to he specified in the patent of creation)—viz.: 1, 
2. Persons who have been 
members of the House of Commons upwards of ten years, 3. 
Officers of the Army and Navy eminent for distinguished 
services. 4. Persons who have held the offices of Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Chicf Justice of the Queen’s Bench and Common 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Pleas, Lord Chief Baron, and Lord Justice General in Scot- 
land, or who shall have held for two years and have ceased to 
hold any of the following offices-—viz., Puisne, Chancery, 
Court of Probate and Divorce, and Admiralty judgeships ; the 
office of Attorney-General for England or Ireland, of Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, and of Queen’s Advocate-General for 
England. 5. Persons distinguished for their attainments in 
science, literature, or art. 6. Persons who shall have per- 
formed services to the Crown in any public office for a term of 
not less than five years, with ability and fidelity entitling them 
to some mark of special favour. Of course it is not proposed 
to interfere with the prerogative of the Crown to create peers 
for life. 

At the Edinburgh Police-court, last week, a woman named 
Graham was charged with having caused the death of her 
husband by stabbing him in the eye with a table fork. It 
appears that the assault was committed during a quarrel on 
the evening of the 7th inst., and that the unfortunate man 
died two days afterwards. The prisoner was remitted to a 
higher court. 

President Grant has delighted ‘‘progressive” ladies in 
America by appointing three postmistresses. One of these 
receives the very important office at the capital of Virginia, as 
the reward of her services to Federal troops during the war, 
she being a Richmond lady. On the other hand Secretary 
Boutwell is turning out large numbers of female clerks in his 
department, where they were appointed at the solicitation of 
Congressmen, on the ground of ‘ incompetence.” 

A very choice collection of old English pottery and porce- 
lain, formed to illustrate the manufacture of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, has been disposed of by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, in Wellington-street. Among 
other rare examples were the following : A pair of old Bristol 
pyramidal flower stands, in detached tiers, with dolphin heads 
at the corners, the sides painted with figures and garden 
scenes, 44in. high, very curious and rare, 114, An old Burs- 
lem circular dish, temp. Charles I., buff ground, with a 
figure of a mermaid and ornaments in coloured clays, inscribed 
with the maker’s name, Thomas Toft ; 1Sin. in diameter, 151, 
An old Staffordshire punch barrel, painted with fruit, musical 
instruments, and bouquets of flowers, by a Chelsea hand; a 
chef @euvre, and probably unique, 17/. 10s. An old Wedg- 
wood vase, pale pink ground, grained with gold, the handles 
formed of a female head expressive of deep sorrow, with 
medallion bands and festoons, coloured in imitation of ivory, 
unique, 35/. An exceedingly fine old Worcester tea and coffee 
service, deep blue de roi ground, gold borders, painted with 
exotic birds in medallions, consisting of twenty-two pieces, 
95. 16s. 


At Marlborough-street police-court a few days since Amelia. 


Bailey was charged on remand with stealing a diamond ring, 
value 12/., the property of Mrs. J. W. Davison (Miss Arabella 
Goddard), of Upper Wimpole-street. The prisoner had been 
in the service of Mrs. Davison, who had placed much confi- 
dence in her, The ring was missed by Mrs. Davison on March 
10, and a few days ago the prisoner offered it in pledge at the 
shop of Mr. Harding, pawnbroker, of London-street ; but Mr. 
Harding’s manager, suspecting the story told by the woman to 
be a false one, gave her into custody. ‘The prisoner’s box was 
afterwards searched, and some linen and other articles belong- 
ing to Mrs. Davison found in it. The prisoner pleaded guilty, 
and Mr. Knox sentenced her to six months’ hard labour. 

The resignation of a well-known stipendiary magistrate has 
recently been announced, but not its cause. ‘The learned 
gentleman had, in fact, mn away with the wife of a merchant 
and justice of the peace living in the same town, a lady who 
is said to be possessed of 100,000/. in her own right. The 
stipendiary magistrate is married, and has children. The lady 
has returned to her husband. 

Mrs. Ann Smith, of Riley-street, Queen’s-road, Chelsea, 
went to sleep while sitting near the fire the other morning, and 
fell against the grate. Her clothescaught fire, and she was so 
severely burnt that she died shortly after arrival in the 
hospital, whither she was conveyed. 

The Grand Duchess Mary of Russia is to marry the King of 
Bavaria, 

The Emperor and Empress received at the Tuileries, a few 
days ago, letters from the Queen of England, notifying the 
birth of a son to the Princess Helena and Prince Frederick 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein ; and from the Emperor of 
Austria, making a similar announcement for the son of the 
Archduchess Maria Annunciata and the Archduke Charles 
Louis. 

The widow of a man who, whatever his personal character, 
was once the head of the House of Wellesley, deserves more 
notice than the jew lines in the dailies of Saturday, which 
announced the death of Helen, Countess of Mornington, Her 
story is sad and pitiful. She was the daughter of Colonel Patter. 
son, and granddaugater of a Scottish house of large property in 
Renfrewshire. Her first husband was Captain Bligh, of the Cold- 
stream Guards. Karly left a widow, in 1828, when little more 
than thirty years of age, she married the Hon. William Pole 
Tylney-Long- Wellesley, then the only son of Lord Maryborough, 
who had already gaired the reputation of having broken one 
wife’s heart, and squandered the grezt part of the fine property 
which had come to hin by marriage from the Tylneys and 
the Longs. In course of time M1. Long-Wellesley became 
Earl of Mornington, and head of the house of Wellesley ; 
and when, some ten years ago, thit nobleman died, a pen- 
sioner on the charity of his relatives, in an obscure lodging- 
house near Marylebone-hne, his poor wife had once, if not 
more than once, appeared at a metropolitan police-court as a 
suppliant for public charity, Of .ate years nothing had been 
heard of her till the notification o: her death the other day. 
She had attained her seventy-fifth year. 


Luxuriant and beautiful hair % the. distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs, 8. A. ALLEN’s Vorip’s Hair ReEsrorer or 
Dressine never fails to quickly :estore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, aid with the first application fa 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. .t prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it cause the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. jit contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings——Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Depdt, 266, High Holborn, London. 

Houtoway’s Pixs are decidedly the best remedy for all 
diseases of the stomach and bowels, tle liver and kidneys. 
They act with so decided an affect, and yet so gently, that 
people of the most delicate constitutions may take them with 
the most perfect confidence. They ds not contain a single 
zrain of mercury or other noxious substance being composed 
exclusively of rare balsams. They arc therefore equally safe 
and efficacious, and as a family mediciie nothing yet invented 
or discovered can be compared with them for a moment. With 
these inestimable Pills at hand, to~ther with the printed 
directions affixed to each box, no othe medical assistance can 
be needed in any ordinary case of siclness, 
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‘‘ A GENTLEMAN ard wife wish to find a bedroom in a com- 
fortable house near Regent’s-park. Must have no objection 
to a dog.” What a droll proviso! But then if the bedroom 
has no objection to the dog, the dog may have an objection to 
the bedroom. _‘* Wanted, partial board (full board on Sundays) 
and residence in a respectable small family, where there are no 
lodgers, &c. Terms inclusive, 12s. or 14s. a week.” Cool, 
that—very. What a very hospitable and liberal lodger ! 

A remarkable and unpleasant combination of professions is 
exhibited in the following card : ‘‘Madame A » Dentist 
and Corncutter.” Extremes meet in her case. 

The Salt Lake Daily Telegraph invites strangers to visit 
Utah, eat strawberries and apples, and adds: ‘You need not 
have more than one wife if you don’t want to. There’s no 
compulsion about it.” 

To the general public the Botanic-gardens in Regent’s-park 
are almost exclusively known as a fashionable lounge on cer- 
tain summer afternoons. It is much to be regretted that 
their practical value and the readiness with which they afford 
all information and assistance to students are not more widely 
appreciated. Specimens of herbs and plants are freely sent to 
the London schools of medicine, inventors of new textile 
fabrics are supplied with leaves of all sorts for experiments, 
and artists go there to study foliage and plants for their pic- 
tures. Few visitors to the Botanic-gardens are, perhaps, 
aware that they may during their stay sit under the deadly 
upas tree, and most certainly if they do rest themselves be- 
neath its shadow they would be none the worse for it. The 
old legend with respect to this tree is well worth investiga- 
tion : in this country, at least, it has none of the malignant 
influence usually attributed to it in novels and sermons. 

Tue Wexsu Fastine Giru.—We (British Medical Journal) 
have received from Dr. Lewis, of Carmarthen, an account of 
Sarah Jacobs, of Llanfihangel-ar-Arth, whose alleged long 
fasting has of late excited much curigsity. According to the 
account given by Dr. Lewis, she is said to have taken no food 
since October 10, 1867, and not even water since the end of 
December of last year. He remarks that the statements made 
respecting Sarah Jacobs are of such an astounding nature that 
belief is scarcely possible, yet accumulated evidence might 
produce conviction. Some attempt has been made to test the 
credibility of the parents of the girl, by watching her closely; 
and the attempt came to an end for want of funds, The 
girl’s parents are respectable farmers, not in needy circum- 
stances. Dr. Lewis does not offer any explanation as to the 
manner in which life and growth can be maintained without 
ordinary food. 

A veteran teacher of the violin was once remonstrated with, 
we are told in the Musical Standard, by the mother of a pupil 
who gave no indications of progress on the instrument. 
Taking this as a reflection upon himself, the teacher said, ‘I 
am afraid your son has not got a musical ear.” ‘*Yes,” replied 
the mother, ‘‘he has two ears.” ‘‘And so has a donkey,” 
rejoined the tutor. 

The following curious epistle appeared in the last number of 
the Orchestra, under the heading ‘‘ A Great Invention.” It is 
really too good to lose, so we give it verbatim : ‘‘ Sir, —I have 
often wished that some mechanical genius would construct a 
piano in such a way as to explode a torpedo, or make a row in 
some way, whenever the player struck a wrong key. My 
first idea was that every false note played should take off a 
finger. But then I reflected that the most careful player 
would scarcely have a finger left at the end of a week’s 
practice. My next idea was that every false note should 
take off one hair from the player’s head. But at this rate an 
ordinary school-girl would grow bald in about a fortnight. I 
then conceived the idea of the torpedo making an explosion 
like a pistol at every false note struck. But even this most 
excellent idea proved objectionable from the fact that if these 
pianos were adopted in large schools, the neighbours would 
hear the sound of battle and noise of war continually. At 
length after many sleepless nights I have reached the true 
idea. By means ofa singularly unique application of the 
principle of the electric telegraph 1 have contrived that 
every false note struck shall cause a stroke of a cane, say as 
large as your little finger and about three feet long. It is so 
arranged as to strike directly on the player’s shoulder, and by 
mechanical means its position is changed after each stroke, so 
that the next stroke will fall in a new place, yet close by. In 
this way I obviate the tendency of the pupil tc move after a 
stroke, for if she does change her position it is quite likely 
that the change may correspond with that of the switch, so 
that the next blow will fall in the same place; and this any- 
one may see would be tiresome. The music to be played jig 
connected with the apparatus, so that the instrument in- 
fallibly knows what are proper notes and what not. I have 
adopted these in our Musical College, Chowbent, and they 
are about being adopted in the Royal Academy of Music at 
Bolton. Other institutions will no doubt speedily follow the 
example. It is found necessary to provide healing plasters 
for the use of the pupils during the first weck’s practice. 
Five dozen of these plasters accompany every instrument. 
The battery used is not likely to get out of order, and the 
working expense does not exceed a half cent a week. Any 
further information may be had by addressing as undersigned. 
Tim Bopsin, Mus. Mech. Doc. (Doctor of Musical Me- 
chanics).” 

THE RESIDENCE OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 
AT CONSTANTINOPLE.—Salih-bazaar Palace—formerly the re- 
sidence, first of Il-hami Pacha and after him of Mehemet Ali 
Pacha—having been finally selected for the reception uf the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, has been furnished with a 
magnificence which throws Dolmabaktche itself into the 
shade. The first-floor sea front of the haremlik—which com- 
prises three-fourths of the whole building—has, with the ex- 
ception of two rooms, been set apart for the Princess and 
her personal suite ; while the corresponding section, on the 
opposite side of the long range of salas, has been appropriated 
to the Prince and his attendants, a Turkish bath-room and 
the dining and breakfast rooms being on the same side of the 
building. The apartments of the Princess almost bafile de- 
scription for their gorgeous profusion of ormolu, gilded carv- 
ings, tapestry, native and French, enormous mirrors, and in 
fact magnificent upholstery of every kind. A Gobelin rug 
alone, in her Royal Highness’s bedroom, is said to have cost 
180,000p., yet it looks poor and tawdry beside the Damascus 
cloth of gold which drapes the Imperial four-poster—itself 
nearly as large as the great bed of Ware, and the coverlet of 
which is a Cashmere shawl fit for a sultana’s wardrobe. A 
couple of small drawing-rooms, on the same front, for the 
private reception of the Prince and Princess, are /said to be in 
nearly the same state in which I]-hami left them ; and, if so, 
the unfortunate grandson of Mehemet Ali must have been as 
English in his tastes as in his sympathies. Mr. Marco Vido, 
of the Hotel d’Angleterre, Therapia, is the chief maitre d’hotel, 
and has marshalled a staff of European servants, which in 
this respect will leave nothing to desire.—Levant Herald, 
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Correspondence, 
Pa eae. 
‘BARNEY BRADY’S” IRISH. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s OwN ParEr. 


Sir,—In “Emerald Green’s” last **Gossip from Ire- 
nd,” she quotes an author unknown to me, called 
varmey Brady,” and gives, in what she terms his own 
Inimitable words,” a description of a fashionable bonnet. 
‘ave nothing whatever to say against the description as 
a description, but I protest against Mr. Barney Brady’s 
Manner of writing Irish; it has not the faintest resem- 
4nce to any Irish mode of pronunciation I ever heard, 
and Lhaye made a study, in books and from nature, of 
© peculiarities of the English language, as spoken by 
€ Irish peasant. 

arney Brady has doubtless in his memory the re- 
Membrance of many a racy Irish brogue—probably when 
1€ Opens his own mouth he hears it—but he is not sufli- 
“lently observing to know that the rich, deep, emphatic 
Pronunciation peculiar to Ireland cannot be written down, 
and the characteristics of speech which stamp Irish people 
«1 Over the world, and which are altogether independent 
Of accent or brogue, are also quite unknown to Mr. 
Tady. No Irish man or woman says moast for most, or 
Cath for both, or noas for nose, and also to spell emotion, 
€moshen, and causes, cawses, is simply absurd. No one 
fould fail to perceive the difference upon an Irish and 
Nglish tongue of the words suwie or surely, but to spell 
€ latter shoorly does not express the difference in a com- 

Prehensible manner. 
‘he truth of the above remarks may be proved by com- 
Paring the paragraph by Barney Brady, quoted by 
Emerald Green,” with a page or two out of any of the 
Stories in the late William Carleton’s ‘‘ Traits and Stories 
Sf the Irish Peasantry,” or with the following extract, 
taken at random from Mrs. S. C. Hall’s ‘‘ Ireland.” She 
18 describing the street beggars in Cork, who, before the 
New police regulations came into force, used to crowd 
Tound strangers and put an end to all comfort in sight- 
Seeing : “It is in vain to plead inability to assist them ; 
you have no halfpence the answer is ready, ‘ Ah, but 
8ure we'll divide a little sixpence betune us ;’ and then 
Comes the squabble as to which of the group shall be made 
48ent for the rest. The language in which these beggars 
"ame their petitions is always pointed, forcible, and 
Senerally highly poetic. ‘Good luck to yer ladyship’s 
appy face this mornin’; sure ye’ll lave the light heart 
N me buzzom afore ye go.’ ‘Och, thin, look at the poor 
that can’t look at you, lady ; the dark (blind) man that 
Can’t see if yer beauty is like yer sweet voice.’ ‘Darlin’ 
Sentleman, the heavens be yer bed, an’ give us something.’ 
ch, the blessin’ iv the widdy an’ five small childre that’s 
Waitin’ for yer bounty ’ill be wid ye on the road.’ ‘ Och, 


A8tTIstIc GEMS for the SCRAP- 
. BOOK.—EXOTIC BIRDS and NESTS, a Pair ex- 
Wisitely fnished in colours, 3s. 1d. stamps, or Single One 
J Sample sent post-free for 1s. 7d. in stamps.—JOHN 
ERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 
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COLOURED CARDS. 
LAD TIDINGS; or, Sketches of 


Missionary Enterprise. A Packet of Twelve Cards, 
es ‘Utifully printed in Colours, with descriptive letterpress. 


TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED 1862.} 


THE KINGS and QUEENS of ENG- 


Citeee ne Twelve large Cards, beautifully printed in 


um, 
Nate 


» Consisting of Portraits, Historic Scenes, and a 
Mary of English History. 1s. 6d., in a finely illumi- 
d packet, . 


NCRIPTURE NATIONALITIES ; or, 
Ncient People spoken of in the Bible. Packet of 


) ’ 
Ms elve Cards, beautifully printed in Colours, with descrip- 
® letterpress, Is. 


J EWISH MONTHS ; or, The Feasts, 
With “trie and Employments of the Jews. Twelve Cards, 


€scriptive letterpress. 1s. 


LORAL REWARD CARDS ; a Packet 
hes Ontaining Twelve Coloured Cards. Price 8d. 
Chures 56, PATERNOSTER-ROW; 65, ST. PAUL’S- 
W CHYARD; and 164, PICCADILLY. Bricutos: 
’ WESTERN-ROAD. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 


NICHOLSON NEW SILKS for 1809. 
Patterns of £10,000 Post-free. 
Striped Silks, from . -£ 


Checked Silks, from 
Plain Silks, from 
Broché Silks, from 
Gros de Suez Silks, from 
Japanese Silks, from 
™ Spitalfields Silks, from. 
C) Lyons Silks, from . 
Pall Dress Indian Silks, from 
Chinese Silks, from ° 
Swiss Silks, from . . 
Evening Silks, from 
Dinner Silks, from 
Wedding Silks, from 
Moire Antiques, from . 
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ADOPTED BY ALL THE LEADING PLAYERS O 


Descriptive Price-List free on application. 
THE CLUB SET, £3 10s., includes all the latest Improvements, and is the finest Boxwood Set made. 
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help the poor craythur that’s got no childre to show yer 
honour ; they’re down in the sickness, an’ the man that 
owns them at sea.’ ‘ Ah, thin, won’t yer ladyship buy a 
dying woman’s prayers, chape? ‘They’re keepin’ me 
back from the penny yow’re goin’ to give me, lady dear, 
because I’m wake in meself an’ me _ heart’s broke 
wid the hunger.’ A beggar, on receiving a refusal 
from a Poor-law Commissioner, addressed him with 
‘Ah, thin, it’s little business you’d have only for the 
likes of us!’ Another vainly soliciting charity from a 
gentleman with red hair, thrust forward her child with 
‘An’ won’t ye give a ha’penny to the little boy? sure 
he’s foxy like yer honour.’ ‘ You’ve lost all your teeth,’ 
was said to one of them. ‘Time for me to lose them 
whin I’d nothing for thim to do,’ was the reply. Some 
time ago we were travelling in the stage coach to Naas, 
and a person inside told a troublesome and persevering 
applicant very coarsely to ‘go to ” The woman 
turned up her eyes, and said, with inimitable humour, 
‘ Ah, thin, its a long journey yer honour’s sending us; 
maybe yer honour ’ll give us something to pay our ex- 
pinses.’” 

If space would allow I could give many other and even 
better specimens of the mode of speech peculiar to the 


Irish peasant, but the above quotations will show that | 


the actnal words used quite as much as the accent in 
which they are spoken are characteristic of the country.— 
With many apologies for this long letter I remain, Sir, 
faithfully yours, SHAMROCK. 


THE QUEEN’S BripEsMAIDs.—Our lady readers possibly may 
feel intrested in learning what has since become of the twelve 
young ladies whom Her Majesty, some nine-and-twenty years 
ago, chose as her bridesmaids, and who carried the royal train 
in the Chapel Royal on the day of her marriage to the late 
Prince Consort (Feb. 10, 1840). Two of them were married 
during that year: Lady Mary A. F. Grimston, to Viscount 
Folkestone, eldest son of the Earl of Radnor, and Lady Eliza- 
beth A. G. Howard to the Hon. and Rev. F. R. Grey. Two 
others were married in 1841: Lady Frances E. Cowper to 
Viscount Jocelyn, eldest son of the Earl of Roden, and Lady 
Ida H. Hay to Viscount Campden, now Earl of Gainsborough. 
In 1842 Lady Sarah F. C. Villiers married Prince Nicholas 
Esterhazy ; in 1843 Lady Catherine L. W. Stanhope married 
Lord Dalmeny, eldest son of the Earl of Roseberry ; in 1844 
Lady Elizabeth West married Mr. F. C. Hastings Russell, heir 
presumptive to the dukedom of Bedford ; in 1847 Lady Jane 
Harriet Bouverie married Mr. Willian Ellis, and Lady 
Eleanora C. Paget married Sir Sandford Graham, Bart. ; in 
1846 Lady Mary Charlotte Howard mayried Lord Foley, and 
Lady Caroline A. Lennox married the Earl of Bessborough ; 
and lastly, in 1851, Lady Adelaide Paget married the Hon. F. 
W. Cadogan. Of these fair ladies three are dead—Lady Gains- 
borough, the Princess Esterhazy, and Lady E. Graham ; one of 
them, Lady Jocelyn, is a widow ; and one of them, Lady Dal- 
meny, having remained some years a widow, is now Duchess 
of Cleveland.—Guardian. 


ES'S CR 


Prices from lds. per Set. 


Wholesale—-JAQUES & SON, 


without which none are genuine. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA, 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, 4.C. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s, 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TRA, 2s. 6d. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE EREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and $pices CaRLAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—?hillips & Co. have no Agents. 


F THE GAME. 


HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, EC. 


CAUTION.—To guard against inferior imitations, observe the Nane, Jaques & Son, on each Box, 
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Mr. BENJAMIN BirD was lately married to Mrs. Julia 
Chaff, a buxom widow :— 
Ah, jolly old Cupid! you're sly in your wit, 
And at reason and proverbs will laugh ; 
For you've proved with your own and a widow’s permit 
That a Bird can be captured by Chaff. 

*‘ Mick,” said a bricklayer, to his labourer, ‘if you meet 
Patrick, tell him to make haste, as we are waiting for him.” 
‘*Shure an’ I will,” replied Mick ; ‘‘but what will I tell him 
if I don’t meet him ?” : 

The papers relate an anecdote of a beautiful young lady, who 
had become blind, having recovered her sight after marriage. 
Whereupon Snooks wickedly observes that it is no uncommon 
thing for people’s eyes to be opened by matrimony. 

The Bump of Destructiveness—A railroad collision. 

‘‘Porter,” asked an old lady, of an Irish railway porter, 
‘when does the nine o'clock train leave?’ ‘‘ Sixty minutes 
past eight, mum,” was the reply. 


(From Punch.) 

A Great Loss.—-A second Course of Lectures for Ladies 
is now being delivered at South Kensington on ‘‘Size and 
Shape.” The Nova-Scotian Giantess and the Circassian Lady 
would be suitable living illustrations of his subject. 

Aw Eaquiry DrarrsmMAn.—A Lawyer who sketches. 

To SeveraAL HapiruaL CorrRESPONDENTS.—If Sir Samuel 
Baker is going to the Nile Basin, that is no reason why you 
should rout out a grey old joke, and ask us whether he will 
afterwards proceed to the River Plate. 


(From Fun). 

In what county are the greatest number of people born ?— 
In Beds. 

TERM FOR PEOPLE WHO QUARREL 1N THEIR Cups,—Can- 
tankard-ous. 

A THOROUGHLY INDEPENDENT MAn.—One who depends on 
an inn for his living. 

(From the Free Lance.) 

A Sign of Wit—A public-house. 

A Beggarly Shame—Robbing a pauper, 

‘*T’ll be down directly,” as the pill said. 

A Foreign Settlement—Transported for life. 


‘‘ Some montlis since my wife was suffering with a bad cough 
and severe pains in the chest, and totally unable to attend to her 
ordinary duties. She was advised by a friend to try Perry 
Davis’s Pain Killer, and after taking a few doses, was restored 
to perfect health, which she still enjoys—JAMES BRADSHAW, 
Hopwood-st., Liverpool, Dec. 26, 1867.-—-To P. Davis & Son.” 

A Success UNPRECEDENTED. — MARAVILLA Cocoa IS 
PERFECTION.—The Globe says: ‘* Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla 
Cocoa has achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, 
and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition dis- 
tinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homco- 
paths and invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or 
valuable beverage.”’—Sold in packets only, by all Grocers, 


(ee WIDOW’S QUADRUPLECRAPE. 
A Special Crape, to indicate the deepest Mourning. 
This crape is very durable, and will neither ehange colour 
nor lose its crimp by exposure to wet. It cannot be 
bought at any other establishment in the kingdom unless 
the vendor has previously purchased it at 

JAY'S. 


ICH FRENCH BLACK SILKS.— 
The best Silks, and which alone can be warranted to 
wear, are manufactured by M. Bonnet and Cie., of Lyons. 
The manufacturers’ name will be found woven in the end of 


each piece, 
ee JAY’S, 


\ OURNING, One Guinea and a Half 

the Dress.—JANUS CORD, manufactured expressly 
for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by them as the best, 
the cheapest, and the most durable material at the price, 
for Mourning. Janus Cord makes up remarkably well, and 
ladies, who at this season of the year wear black for choice, 
will find it ap excellent wearing dress, 

JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT-STREET. 


SEASON 1869. 
HAPMAN’S, NOTTING HILL, W. 


All Goods marked in Plain Figures, 


HS peat loleie os ge OLN Lye 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, 45s. 12 yards, 
Messrs. BONNET’S SILKS, £3 6s. 12 yards. 

MOIRE ANTIQUES, £3 6s. 9 yards. 


IKADO or SILK CLOTH of JAPAN, 
10 yards, 25s.; 30 inches wide. 
For this great Novelty and exquisite Texture, Ladies will 
be supplied according to riority of Order. 


ANISH SILK-FINISHED ALPACA, 


As worn by the Princess. 
Exquisite Tints for Evening Wear, 19s. 6d. 10 yards, 


¢ 
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Perfectly new ; for Promenade. 
Warranted to Wear, 15s. 10 yards. 
32in,. wide. 


The New Sets of Patterns repre- 
senting all the above are now 
ready, and will be forwarded to 
any Lady in the United Kingdom 
Post-free. 

, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


T 
N ICHOLSON’S BLACK SILKS for 
1869, 
Black Silkksat . . .& 
Black Silks at 
Black Silks at 
Black Silks at 
Black Silks at 
Black Silks at . . 
Black Silks at . . 
Black Silks at 
Black Silks at ° . . 
Black Silks at ; . ret 
Black Silksat . . .1010 0 
All our Blick Silks are selected 
with special regard to perfection 
Nicholson of dye and durability of texture. 
~~ Son's, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


Nicholson's, 59 to 52 
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The Full Dress 
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REN “TD AOR 
k ENCH CAMBRICS EXTRAORDI- 
600 Pi ‘ NARY. 
leces in varied and tasteful patterns, 
all at 8s. 11d. for 10 yards ; 
really worth 15s. 
Patterns free. 


52, St, Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


Nicholson 8, 50 to 


ELVETEEN for DRESSES, 

MANTLES, and JACKETS, beautifully soft and silk- 

like, sacrificed at 2s. 6d, per yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d 
patterns sent. 


HARVEY & CO., Lambeth House, Westminster 
Bridge, S.!. 


EW MORNING DRESSES, Genteel 

Styles, Plain and Figured, at 8s. Qd., 10s, 9d., and 

12s. 9d. the full dress ; French Merino in all colours, finest 

quality at 2s, the yard; superior wool Popeline; best Paris 
Fabric, at 16s. 9d. the dress, not to be equalled. 


ILK REPS, in Bright Colours and 
Black. The SERRANO CLOTH, a French fabric, 
containing a portion of Wool which is not seon on the right 
side ; suited for morning or dinner wear; 38s, 9d. the Full 
Dress. 


APANESE SILKS, First-rate in 
Quality, at 2s, 6jd. the yard. An opinion has preniled 
that this much-admired and fashionable articlo couldnot 
be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designin; an 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both figtred 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing Dice 
ofsilks makes it impossible to supply more than a limied 
number of pieces at 2s. 6}d. ‘Tho next importation mist 
be at the least 4s, 


HARVEY & CO., Lambeth House, Westminster 
Bridge, S.E, 
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OODE, GAINSFORD, and CO., 


Borough, 


(AB INE TM AE RS and UPHOL- 


STERERS. 


FURNISHING ESTIMATES. 


\ ESSRS. GOODE, GAINSFORD, 


and CO., beg to state that having had numerous 
applications from their customers and the public generally 
for a Catalogue, or Prico List, of their furniture, they 
have compiled, with consilerable care and supervision, a 
sories of REVISHD ESTIMATES for the FURNISHING 
of seven, tea, and fourteen-roomed HOUSES (in prefer. 
enco to publishing an ordinary catalogue), thereby showing 
the cost of three distinct classes of furniture, classified in 
tho various rooms, and enabling intending purchasers to 
seo at a glance the exact cost of a single article, the cost 
of each separate room, or the total cost of furnishing the 
whole house. This Estimate Book post free or upon appli- 


cation. 


OS. 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, BO- 
ROUGH. 


32in. wide. 
REQCHE SILK-FINISHED ALPACA, 


ROREINS HALF PRICE.—£1 15s. 6d. 


the Dress of 12 yards. Browns, Drabs, and Greens only 


ATIN CLOTHS and ROUBAIX 
REPS. 
25s, 10 yards. Very durable. 
New Spring Shades now Ready. 


SERGES, All-Wool. The Best Manu- 
factured. 
17s. 6d, (value 27s. Gd.), 9 yards, 34in wide, 
Write for Patterns. 


ELVETEEN for DRESSES, 
MANTLES, aud JACKETS, beautifully Soft and 
Silk-like, 
Js, 11d,, 2s, 6d., and 3s. Gd, per yard, 


\ OURNING.—LADIES: Special atten- 

tion is respectfully directed to the JANUS CORD, 
at 26s. 6d. the Full Dress of 10 yards, It is very durable 
and remarkably cheap. 


Hee OCkS LONG CLOTH, 43d. 
yard. 
LINENS, SH EETINGS, ke. 


AMES CHAPMAN, NOTTING- 
HILL, W. 
Patterns of all Goods Free i 
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{eee WANZER LOCK -STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine .. .. £9 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine .. 4 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. 5 
The success of these new Machines has been unprece- 
dented, and the Company, having erected an additional 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders, 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free, 
WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


[HE 55s. HAND SEWING MACHINES 
(AMERICAN MACHINE). 
TREADLE Macuines. 


Excelsior .. .. £6 0 
Britannia .. .. 616 6 
Britannia (Daven- 

port)’. 5... IZ IZ 0 
Elliptic, from .. 7 0 0 
Belgravia «05 th, 1 O 
Grover & Baker... 9 0 0 
Alexandra . 900 
Wanzer.. .. .. 9 0 0 
Florence... .. ..10 0 0 
Wheeler & Wilson 10 0 0 


“wS Machines by every maker. 
S. SMITH & CO, 4, CHARLES-STREET, SOHO 
(Four doors from Oxford-street). 


ALE. ROSY ACL ORI GUN AG 

CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS are singing daily, with 
immense applause, Mr. A. S. Gatty’s new Comic Song, 
‘Put it down to me.” They will sing at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-lane, on Saturday next. The new ballad by 
Mr. G. B. Allen, ‘*When the Roses blow,” is also sung 
nightly by them. Each song free by post for 19 stamps of 
the Publishers, ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington- 
street. Order of all Musicsellers, 


EDICINE JACK.—The New Comic 
Song by A. S. Gatty. 3s.; free by post for 19 stamps. 

*** Medicine Jack’ is a comic song totally free from vul- 
garity. It can be sung anywhere—in the drawing-room or 
cottage—without raising a blush. It is intensely comic, and 
ought to become popular in circles where music-hall songs 
are banished.”—Vide Islington Gazette, March 9. 

London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street. 

Order of all Musicsellers. 


gee QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, 

Hanover-square. (‘‘ Unquestionably the most comfort- 
able concert rooms in London.”—Vide Atheneum.) Any 
portion of these unique rooms may be LET.—Apply to 
Mr. Hall. Robert Cocks, Proprietor. 


ADIES and EDUCATED WOMEN 
are respectfuily invited to consult Mrs. Egerton’s 
Series of Sixty Home and other New Employments for 
Women, which are attracting public interest by their 
marked superiority over the unremunerative pursuits 
usually engaged in.—Enclose an addressed stamped en- 
velope to Mrs. Egerton, Doncaster, for Prospectus. Sixth 
Edition, 


Just published, in crown 8vo, boards, price 1s., 


HOUSE and its FURNISHINGS : 
TOW to CHOOSE a HOUSE and FURNISH IP at 
a SMALL EXPENSE. By Mrs. Warren, Author of 
“How I Managed my House on £200 a-year,” ‘* Cookery 
Cards for the Kitchen,? &c., &c. 
' London: BEMROSE & SONS, 21, Paternoster-row; and 
all Railway Bookstalls, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ last Patent perfect 
Check Repeater Action offers the following advantages: A 
perfect check without affecting the repetition, which is 
most prompt, acting with the slightest perceptible move- 
ment of the Key. The touch is beautifully sure, light, and 
elastic, giving the player every facility for producing forte 
and piano effects. The equalled balanced arrangements, 
absence of friction, and complication, insure its dura- 
bility. 
Received Prize Medals, London 1862, Paris 1867, for ‘ Im- 
provements in action, and general excellence of Pianos.” 
PRIZE MEDAL PIANOS from 29 guineas. 
OBLIQUE GRAND PIANOS from 80 guineas, 
GRAND PIANOS from 120 guineas, 
Prize Medal Pianos for hire on the three years’ system, 
Illustrated Price-List Free by Post on Application. 


Ve QUEEN MAB LAMP is now used 
with unequivocal delight in every part of the civilised 
world, Purchasers are reckoned by tens of thousands, 
No trouble, no nuisance, no breaking of chimneys. 
Packed and sen anywhere, with wicks for three years’ 
use, on receipt of forty-six stamps. The Stella Lamp 
Depot, No. 11, Oxfgrd-street, near Tottenham-court-road, 
—Tuos. Grevin Porrer, Patentee. 


IGHT.—At No. 11, OXFORD- 

J STREET, and there only, is supplied the transcen- 

‘dently brilliant STELLA LAMP LIGHT. “A boon to 

the literary toiler.’—Sunday Times. ‘Night becomes a 

mimic day.”—Review. “With such a genial light for 

winter nights new sensations of home comforts are 
realised.”—Report on Light.—Tnos. G. Porrer. Patentec. 


(ity ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, 
CANDLE DEPOT, 
Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 
Household Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway carriage 
free, and no charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 
taken at one time, Railway carriage paid on mixed orders 
£5 value. Price-list sent upon application. 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 


Purveyors to the Royal Palac 
16, BISHOPSGATESTR GK LONDON, 


-WHELPTON’S” 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs. 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known. 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
7hd., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Venders. Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom n receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


AND 


lower Hive. 


Price complete 


street, London. 


This Hive will be found to 
management than any other 


£115 0 | 


BEE-HIVES. 


Two Silver Medals-awarded to GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. The only English Exhibitors 
who obtained a Silver Medal for Bee-Hives. 


ELGHBOUR’S IMPROVED COTTAGE BEE-HIVE, 
LY as originally introduced by GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, working three 
bell glasses; is neatly and strongly made of straw; it has three windows in the 


ossess many practical advantages, and is more easy of 
ee-Hive that has been introduced. 
Stand for ditto .. .-. 
The LIGURIAN, or ITALIAN ALP BEE, being much in repute, G. N. anp Sons 
supply Stocks of English Bees with genuine Italian Queens (which will shortly have 
wholly yellow Italian Alp Bees), at £3 3s. each. 
ENGLISH BEES.—Stocks and Swarms may be obtained as heretofore. 
A newly-arranged CATALOGUE of other Improved Hives, with Drawings and 
Prices, sent on receipt of two stamps. 
Address, GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, 127, High Holborn ; or 149, Regent- 


£010 6 


NEW NOVELS. 
In One Vol., Post 8vo, 


LORD AUSTIN’S BRIDE: 


A NOVEL. 


[Ready in a few days. 


One Vol., Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 


JEROME LOCK: 


A NOVEL 


[Now ready, 


One Vol., post 8vo, price 5s., 


LOUIS 


A TALE FROM 


By DARLOW FORSTER, 


LONDON: 


WILLIAM FREEMAN, 


REAL LIFE. 


102, 


Dake RelePaP lek: 


[Now ready. 


FLEET-STREET, EC. 


Spoons and Forks Stamped Al Quality, of the best Manufacture, and 
Guaranteed by 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH 
82, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTIMATE :— 


King’s, Thread, & 


Old English, Plain. Bead Pattern. 
12 Spoons, Table ...£3 12 0 ... £5 2 0 
12 » Dessert... 2 11 . 3 16 0 
12 Sats elena tres tar lt Se 6 es 2 3 0 
4 see Nalt Omi Oe 012 0 
Gat ian = Boge: aah 0510 262s ap OF17 20 
2 sea Gravynn., tlre 0: Om eae 1S Ide 0 
2 Ladles, Sauce ... 012 0 . 017 0 
1 3) Soup 152657: 1h 0 


12 Forks, Table 
12 », Dessert 


Discount, 50 percent.£9 19 6 


King’s, Thread, & 
Old English, Plain. Bead Pattern. 


we cAtl 20) | RA LER ARO 
ep Oe: cea pee ioe he) ft 
£19 8 6 £27 6 O 
£13 13 0 

£9 9 0 £13 13 0 


RICHARD A. GREEN having purchased, at a great advantage for cash, a Manufacturer’s entire Stock of Spoons and 
Forks, is prepared to offer a Bargain to his Customers. The Prices are taken from the List usually charged to the Public 
and 60 per Cent. Discount is taken off to insure a speedy return at a small profit. 180 Dozen already Sold. 


168, 


REGENT STREET AND 46, GOODGEH STREET, W. 


MESSRS. J. BEDFORD & CO, 


Respectfully invite the attention of Ladies to their cheap and [unrivalled assortment of Com- 


NEEDLEWORK, 


Or send for their ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, which can be had Gratis and Post Free, 


CHILDREN’S FRENCH DRESSES, PELISSHS, ROBES, &c., 


In the Best Material, traced for Braiding, Point Russe, &c., in great variety. 


PANAMA CANVAS AND KID WORK, 


Smoking Caps, Slippers, Cushions, Banner Screens, Work Cases, and many useful Articles in this new 
and easily-acquired work, with Patterns Commenced. 


Boxes of Goods sent io select from on a London reference being given. 
LADIES OWN MATERIAL TRACED FOR BRAIDING OR EMBROIDERY. 


menced and Finished 


THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS 


TIAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


Any separate Number of which (excepting Nos. 1 to 98) can te had of the Publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 
102, Fleet Street, London. 


No. No, No. 
1. The Princess Dagmar 43. Wiss Emily Faithfv’ 85. 
- 2 Miss Braddon 44. Miss Burdett Coutts 86. 
3. Adclina Patti 45. Parriet Martineau 87. 
4. Dr. Mary Walker 46. Catherine Sinclair 8s. 
5. Princess Helena 47. Basie Rayner Parles £9. 
6. Miss Marsh 48, Eliza Blackwell, M.D. 90. 
7. Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketchley) 49. Charlotte Corday 91. 
8. Jean Ingelow 60. Anne Thomas 92, 
9. Mrs. J. H. Riddell 61, Letitia Eliza Lardon 93. 
10. Eliza Cook 52. Mary Wollstonecraft 4. 
11. Mrs. S. C. Hall 53. Mrs. Hemans 95. 
12. Florence Nightingale 54. Mrs. Linton 96. 
13. Hon. Mrs. Norton 55. Countess Hahn-Tahn 97. 
14, Mrs. E. M. Ward 56. Mrs. Gatty 98. 
15. Mary Howitt 57. Florence Marry:tt 99. 
16. Lady Eastlake 58. Queen of the Greeks 100. 
17. Lady Baker 69, Fanny Fern 101, 
18. Mrs. Thorneycroft 60. Lady Herbert if Lea 102. 
19. Miss Clara L. Balfour Gl. Kate Terry 103. 
20. Rosa Bonheur 62. Mrs. Barbauld 104. 
21. Miss Herbert 33, Dr. ElizabethGarrett 105. 
2. Miss Parr (‘‘II. Lee”) 64, Emma Jane Vorboise 106. 
23. Mrs. Gladstone 65. Mrs. Macquoi¢ 107. 
24. Mrs. Bessie Inglis 66. Mrs. Charles Keane 108. 
25. Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 67. Matilda B. Edyards 109. 
26. Arabella Goddard 68. Mrs. Mackenzie Danicl 110. 
27, Adelaide A. Proctor 69. Mrs, Elizabeth Fry 111. 
28. Mrs. Gaskell 70. Mrs. Brownilg 112. 
29. Agnes Strickland 71. Mrs, Carey Brock 113. 
30. Frances Power Cobbe 72. Virginia Gabriel 141. 
31. Mrs. Chas. Wightman 73. Mdme. Schumann 115, 
32. Miss Jewsbury 74. Mrs. Tighe 116. 
33. Mrs. Bray 75, Sarah Tytler 117. 
34, Mrs. Sigourney 76. The Princess Margaret 118. 
35. Eliza Meteyard 77. Mary Russell Mitford 119. 
36. Mrs. Bayly 78. Charlotte Bronte 120. 
37. Madame Lind-Golds 79. Mrs. Eiloart 12. 
38. Mrs. Oliphant §0. Mdlle. Kellogg 122. 
39. Mrs. Scott-Siddons 81. Queen Victoria 123. 
40. Mrs. Jameson 82. Madame Dudevant 124. 
41. Mddle. C. Nilsson 83. Marguerite A. Powe 125. 
42, Empress Charlotte 84, Hannah More 126. 


Malle. Titiens 
Lady Dufferin 
Miss S. Flora Heilbron 
Madame de Stael 
Made. Pauline Lucca 
Countess Huntingdon 
Countess Waldegrave 
Grace Aguilar 
Fanny Kembie 
Madame de Sevigne 
Joan of Are 
A. B. Edwards 
Miss Carpenter 
Mrs. N. Crosland 
Mrs. G. Linnzeus Panks 
Fredrika Bremer 
Queen Isabella of Spain 
Miss Ifosmer 

Louisa Pyne 

Duchess of Sutherland 
Mrs. Yelverton 
Miss Minnie Hauck 
Rossini 

The Princess Louisa of Sweden 
Matilda M. Hays 
Charles Dickens 
George Macdonaid 

Rev. Norman Macleod 
Mame. Sainton Dolby 
Anthony Troliope 
Edmund Yates 
William Makepeace Thackeray 
Mrs. Frances Trollope 
Alfred Tennyson 
John Ruskin 
Miss Marriott 
William Hepworth Dixon 
Mrs. Howard Paul 
Bulwer Lytton 
Mrs Stirling 

Rev, Chas. Kingsley 
Ilenry Wadsworth Longfellow 


FASHION IN DRESS FOR THE PRESENT 
SEASON. 


HE most extensive STOCK of made- 
up DRESSES and COSTUMES may be seen daily 
throughout the season, made in the best taste and most 
fashionable Paris style, comprising every variety out, 
varying in price from about 5s, 9d. to 21s., besides one of 
the largest stocks of New Dress Goods ever shown by any 
one house, cut by the yard in any lengths, of which 

patterns will be sent post free to any address. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 

LoOXS Cloths, Sheetings, Glass Cloths, 

Huckabacks, Towellings, Quilts, Counterpanes, 
Damask Table Cloths, Muslin Curtains, and all plain 
Drapery, may now be bought at very moderate prices, the 
market for these goods having been lately very depressed, 
Patterns post free. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


ADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, BABY 
LINEN, OUTFITTING, PETTICOATS, SKIRTS, 
STAYS, &. A printed pamphlet, containing a list at 
reduced prices of every article in large or small quantities, 
will be sent post free to any address. 
HENRY GLAVE. 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


NEW NOVELS, 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d 


“Is a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analyso 
human emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 
tions in their highest and strictest sense."—The Morning 
Star. 


“Tt is long since we have come across a book so origina 
in conception and treatment as this unpretending little 
volume.”—Lloyd’s Paper. 

‘Written in an easy, flowing style, the various incidents 
well arranged, and some capital character sketches inter- 
spersed.”—City Press. 

“This is a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
character, and is to be recommended both for its interest 
as well as for the healthy tone pervading its pages.”"— 
Western Daily Mercury. 

‘Some of the early chapters of the tale are excellent.”— 
Globe. 

“Tn this one-volume novel there is a simple but clever 
account of a young man who, from the meanest beginning, 
contrives to carn for himself a namg and position.”—The 
Bookseller. 


London: WILLIAM FR SEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 


By Daruow Forsrer. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. 


“Written in language pure and beautiful, displaying 
great depth of thought and intensity of fecling.”—Lincoln 
Standard, 


‘Tales which are wisely invented and well told, which 
present true pictures of life, and which illustrate either 
human character or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
good. He who spake as never man spake did not eschew 
all stories, for while Ilis-parables are made to teach 
divinest truth, they have their ground-word in what may, 
without offence, be denominated fiction. By earthly figure 
and fable, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
things which are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
a tale from real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
to gather wisdom from this species of literature, we can 
promise both help and enjoyment from this clegant little 
volume.”—General Baptist Magazine. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street. 


Third Edition. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. ¢d., 


A BOOK for the SORROWFUL ; or, 
Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Sufferings. 
By the late Rev. E. Herwoop. 


‘This is a little book singularly fitted for those who are 
suffering from spiritual depression or worldly adversity.”— 
Christian Times. 

“Tt isa tender and holy little volume, addressing itself 
to the great multitude of sufferers, and secking to comfort 
them by the precious teachings of God’s Word.”—English 
Independent 

“This little book is affectionately dedicated to ‘them 
that mourn in Zion,’ and in it the cheering consolations of 
the Gospel are most prominently set forth by one who was 
himself specially qualified, by having to pass through the 
fire of affliction. The author has recently died, and the 
present edition has been published at the desire of the 
friends of the deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
widow ané children. In the preface to the second edition, 
prefixed to the present issue, the author says of the book: 
‘ David Thomas, in his admirable Homilist, called this little 
work “a heart book.” His description is a true one. 
Never was a book more thoroughly the out-gushing of an 
author’s heart than is this. It was written at a time of 
deep and varied sorrow. It is more than anything else 
the child of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ This sufficiently 
indicates the nature of the work, which contains chapters 
on ‘Sympathy with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Humanity 
and Gospel Consolation,’ ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The Re- 
surrection, illustrated by Spring,’ and ‘The School of Ad- 
versity.” The Scriptural and poetical quotations are nume- 
rous, and there is an abundance of anecdote and illustrative 
reference in the book.”—Western Daily Mercury. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, EC. 


Now ready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 


ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 
Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
Dramatic, Political, Religious, Theological, With a 
Prescription. 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street. 


{foes JOSEPH MECHI, 112, Regent- 
street, near the Quadrant, is DISPOSING or 

a large quantity of valuable and highly-finished 

STOCK, considerably under cost price, 23; 

owing to the death of his late partner, it must 

be sold to close accounts, Dressing-cases, Dres- 

sing and Travelling Bags, Writing-cases, Des- 

patch Boxes, and Fancy Gilt Goods, cases of 

Plated Dessert Knives, a small quantity of 

Plated Ware of first-class quality, very cheap s 

also the usual and extensive Stock of General 

Cutlery, ea Trays, Work Boxes, Bagatelle 

Tables, &c.—A great variety of Wedding Pre- 

sents of the latest fashions. 


COOKERY FOR £200 a YEAR; 


AND FOR MORE AND LESS AMOUNT OF 
INCOME. 
IN THE “ LADIES’ TREASURY,” FOR 1869. 

_Ample and minute details for Cooking for different 
class Dinnew, and the best methods of serving each 
Dish, will be given in every Number, commencing with 
January Number. 

Price NINEPENCE, Monthly. 
London: Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternost er-row. 
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TO THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 


MADLLE. SOPHIA HEILBRON, the 

tad the ATED JUVENILE PIANIST, who has 

Hesas ae of appearing before several of the Crowned 

tebe et is OPEN to ENGAGEMENTS for 

attendea erie or Concerts.“ Bazaars and Charities 
gratuitously. 


Address ; Heilbron-villa, Shepherd’s-bush, W. 


if ae 
(THE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
orp 34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 
of 4s WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
= Nglish and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
panions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 


tran Pary, A 3 
snd Sferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
Germany. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL’S 
LADIES’ BOOTS, 


BEAUTIFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE. 
Prepared Kid Walking Boots, Elastic or Button, Fancy 
ee ny Heels, 16s. 6d. New designs in Enamelled 
cs ove Kid for Croquet or Promenade, 21s, Elastic 
use Boots, Soft Mock Kid or Satinctte, 5s. 6d. 
— Single pair free to any part of the kingdom by sample 
pri zon receipt of paper pattern of Sole, and P. O. O. for 
Ce, with Sixpence additional. Catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


NAPINE 
REGISTERED BY THOMAS JACKSON. 
A NEW AND SUPERIOR FLUID, 
FOR TAKING OUT GREASE, PAINT, &c., 
FROM WEARING APPAREL, DRAPERY, &c. 
Sold by the Principal Chemists, in Bottles at Gd.,1s., & 2s, 6d. 


JACKSON'S CEMENT, 
FOR CHINA, GLASS, ORNAMENTS, TOYS, &c. 


In Bottles at 6d. and 1s. cach, by Chemists, &c. 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
4 


FOR 


THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 


Pe pas 7 : 2 

in Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
“Mingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 

Plication, 


- 


The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


Piet Des, 


28, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 

ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 

ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 

ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 

ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from 1és. 

ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz. in 
case. 

ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 87s. 6d. per doz. 
in case. 

ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from $s. 6d. 


ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
*» equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed, 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 
eat Pieiyide - er. 5 WE ee woe 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
POULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


ant Ra eral from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
sont articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
Nearer transparency with unequalled strength and 
and ‘om from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
ma ‘ of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
ia € applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
maments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
ne of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
aha ee and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
one, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
ot that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
newed, however much broken. 


ee in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
; Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
® Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


NU LEAD IN THIS PREPARATION. 


RIGGH’S EXTRACT OF ROSES, 


Fo; ? 
cr Wt ashing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
eautifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
texture and pristine colour. 


Sola; 
ald in Bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each by all Per- 
umers and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 


FISHER AND HASELDEN, 
18, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 


W 


here i isi 
tl may be obtained the exquisite Perfume of 
‘e Handkerchief known as ae 


“ "HE 7 
ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,’ &c. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


MR, Francois (late Jeans), Surgeon- 

ARTIFICT i Continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 

£2 10a = pr KETH, on vuleanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 

able, aa ae set. These teeth are mo natural, comfort- 

Adhesive eee than any yet produced, and are self- 

Square tae udd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
: isultations Free. 


BE 
A®ERNETHY’s BLOOD PURIFIER. 
iXcleansin Po Ying medicine has an extraordinary effect 
Sing the blood from all impurities, and produces a 


Cautifully clear P 
Sere: y clear complexion. In Scurvy, Skin Eruptions, 


Blood nee all complaints arising from impoverished 
» 18 effects are marvellous. Price 2s, 9d. a bottle — 


SILKS AND SI 


LK VELVETS. 


TWENTY DOORS FROM THE VIADUCT. 


A Large Parcel of PLAIN GLACE SILKS, in Colours and Fancy, 


Price ls. lid. per yard ; 


Original Cost, 3s. 6d. 


Chene do., in Various Patterns, 2s. lid. per yard; Original Cost, 4s. Ild. 
Black Glace and Gros Grains, the Richest and Cheapest in the Kingdom. 
Velvets, in Colours, ls. Il3d., 2s. 64d., 2s. Il4d. per yard. 

Black ditto, from 2s. 114d, to 14s. lld. per yard. 


Sea nWeL So & OOO} 
GENERAL DRAPERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS 


(not Farringdon-street). 


FOR CHILDREN’S — DIET. 


WN & Por 
frit 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION! 
To obtain extra profit by the 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 
are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEAWNE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety 
of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish-covers in Sets, 18s. to 78s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 
2is., new and elegant patterns. ~ 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell’s and other Patent Improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &e. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 


DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed Patterns 
in Glass andjBronze ; Three-light Glass, 


from 63s. ; 
Established 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath 
Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in iron and Brass, with Bed- 
ding of superior quality. 
DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Comices and Cornice Poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &e., well-made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


A.D. 1700. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CoO. 66, KING WiLLIAM-STREET), LONDON BRIDGE. 
ee ee eS eS a os ae ee 


Patent Hid Gloves, Delicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co., 


GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
1¢ & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


lave been celebrated for half a 
century for Peery, of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
| Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 

4s. 8d. All Gloves post free, 

Ladics’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

‘Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


TRADE MARK. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, %. 6d. per Pair 


THE REM ONAT eeINVADOS ye 


THE 
“DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
E.R.W. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 
3, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Guineas, 
Cartiages and Harness of all kin1s, for home ané 
foreign service. 
DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoisELess WHEELS. These Carriages 

_ may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSESST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 


Hire. 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at ls. 124. 


AND 


LIVER 
} COMPLAINTS, 


Qs, 9d., 4s, Gd., & 1s. 


—d 
Sy 


Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & €0,’S 


FREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICE 18S 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Supcrior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 


as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 


S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 
a5 TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 
f & ANTLSTAIN. 
iy It casily removes, ink kp iron 

moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 
‘from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 
Maui bone, ivory, &c. Sixpence each, post 
2 = free Seven Stamps. 
texe| Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 
<i Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, and 


Z a 


PAE ANE 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 

For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Parchment, and Garden Tallies. 

Directions for Use.—Moisten the 
part to be written upon with a solu- 


tion of soda dissolved in water, then 
dion the linen while wet, and } 


marl 
a Gy, afterwards iron the writing with a hot 
Papen iron until it turns black. N.B.—Com- 
Are i mon soda or carbonate of soda will [pm 
3) answer equally well. of 0 
<4 Sold by Stationers and Chemists, ay 
*% prize Sixpence each. Sample, post f 
zeit: tree, Seven Stamps. ai 
* 87, RED LION SQUARE, and 
3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


| ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS. 

—Extraordiuary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatisin, 
Loss of Muscular Power, Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indi- 
gestion, Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &c. Send two 
stamps to Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road 
Kensington, London, for his Pamphlet on Galvanism, 
which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, after all medicines and other galvanic machines had 
been tried in vain. 


THE THROAT AND VOICE. 
WIRES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


_ LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak well. 


Testimonial No. 845.—Jenny Linp writes: ‘I confirm 
the testimony already so general.” 

Testimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pynx writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 4,087,—ALrrep G, Vance writes: ‘“ 
find them yery beneficial.” 

Testimonial 4,126.—Arcubisuop Mannina writes; “T 
approve very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stop its decline and impart clasticity aud brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, each; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamp by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Blackfriars-road, London, and all Chemists. 


ILIOUS and Liver Complaints In- 
digestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsi- 
ness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all disorders of the Stomach 
and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite 
the recommendation of a mild operation with he most 
successful effect ; and where anaperient is required nothing 
can be better adapted, 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1id. and 2s. 9d. per 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


W HITE’S MOC-MAIN”’ LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr, WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. Gd. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. Gd. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK: 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 78. Gd., 10s., and 16s, each. Postage, 6d 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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Mrs. AuiEn’s 


HAIR, RESTORER. 


For Forty Years this preparation has received the commendation and 
favour of the public. It has acquired the highest place that could be obtained for 
any moderate enterprise, and contributed to the adornment of tens of thousands 
of persons who have placed reliance in the preparation, and the assurances of its 


serviceable character. 
unfailing specific to Restore 


Its efficacy, utility, and innocence, are well known as an 
GREY oR Faprep Harr to 


its original colour and 


beauty. It will promote Luxuriant growth, and will immediately check Fallin o 


Hair. When the Hair turns Grey, Loses 
appropriate food. 
specific Aliment which is the Life of the Hair, 
natural characteristics. 
is the ORIGINAL PREPARATION, the first intro- 
It is not my purpose to recede from the “ coigne 


because it is not nourished with 
HAIR RESTORER contains the 
and which alone can perpetuate its 
in mind that Mrs. Allen’s Restorer 
duced either in Europe or America. 


its Lustre, and falls out, it is simply 


MRS. ALLEN’S WORLD’S 


The public will bear 


of vantage” obtained throueh these many years by neglect, too common in prosperity. 
S S YY y nes 


I propose to protect my Trade Mark, 
Many imitations exist; unprincipled 
which they can make a larger 
itestorer, see that 

the signature of the Originator in f: 


Principal Depot, 266, High Holborn, London; 
Only in large Bottles, 6s. Mrs.S. A. Allen’s Zylobalsamum 
Dressing for Ladies 


throughout the World. 
1S a most superior Hair 


THE “HOWE” 
Sebring Tlachines 


COMPLETE 


ARE THE 
CHEAPEST, BEST, £7 10s 
AND ohne eee ey 
SIMPLEST ADAPTED 
IN THE FOR 


WORLD. /u4zz rryps oF WORK. 
Gold Medal ae 
CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FRER, PARIS, NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 


GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 1867 FIRST EXAMINING 
64, REGENT STREET, >- 


pe “7 THE “HOWE,” 
Sa a ee SS 
(THE “Vowel” Washing Machine is S EW / N 6 Mi A G H ! N F S$; 


now unquestionably the most useful that 

BRADFORD & CO. have just added addi- 
tional Rooms to their Sewing Machine Depart- 
ment, and Ladies wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with the respective merits of the best 
acknowledged Family Sewing Machines, will 
find every desirablo facility afforded by the 
best selection in London, including the test 
Hand Machines, both Chain and Lock Stitch, 


is made; all who desire to try it for a month 
or two, can do so free of expense, and every 
housewife or housekeeper who wild see that 
the few very simple directions for its proper 
management are attended to by her servants 
or subordinates the jirst time of using—to 
whom it wild then, whether with or without 
prejudice, commend itself—is sure to appre- 
ciate its great economy, and with personal 
practical authority cordially to recommend it : 
such has been our experience, in a remarkable 
manner, during the last three years. See new 
Catalogues free by post. Braprorp & Co., 
63, Fleet Street, London. 


Prospectus post free, 


63, FLEET STREET. 


¢ THE “ SIMPSON” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


i} FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines, 
Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Household Furniture, 


Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


R. E SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 
Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


Paris, 1867. 


Dublin, 1865. 


{ 22 AU FO 
For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonpori has no rival, |°4,, 


and in doing so, the interests of consumers. 
dealers often urge the 
profit. When 
you get it. Every bottle is enclosed in a white Wrapper, and has 


sale of Articles upon 
you apply for Mrs. Allen’s Hair 


acsumile; no one need be deceived. 


sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 
& Children’s Hair, In large Bottles, 3s. 


HAND-SEWING 


LOCK-STITCH LY, 
MACHINE, 


TREADLE MACHINE 


£8 00 
COMPLETE. 


£3 3s. 
COMPLETE. GUARANTEED 
TO DO 


GUARANTEED 
TO DO 


Samples c i 
AL ib & INDS | gamples A Wider Range 
Free: of Work 
DOMESTIC Free. Witnovur CHaNncr 
SEWING THAN 
Witu NEATNEsS AND ANY MACHINE 
Rapipiry, 


HITHERTO INTRODUCED. 


41, OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


THE “SINGER” “new ramuvy SEWING MACHINES 


All Sw THE LOCK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 
(Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 


a ff The most complete with _new improvements for every variety of Plain and 
&r}) Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 


ACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 
~ - i f) Fe i 


Illustrated Price List Post Free. 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


M 
=4 in every class of Sewing. 
i 


Sourn Lonpon .. 8, Newington Causeway. | DUNDEE.... 49, Reform Street. 
LIVERPOOL .....5 a, Bold Street. Dusiin.... 69, Grafton Street. 
MANCHESTER .... 105, Market Street. BELFAST .. 7, Donegal Square. 
& NEWCASTLE.,.... 58, Northumberlant St. | ABERDEEN . 46, George Street. 
- EpiInpurcu .... 107, Prince’s Street. BristoL .. 19, High Street. 
GLASGOW.....60 65, Buchanan Street. Leeps .... 1, Commercial Street. 


LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


W. F, THOMAS & Gos PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


Sewing Machines for Dress and Mantle 
Makers, 


sewing Machines for Domestic Purposes, 


Sewing Machines for Tailors. 
ite Machines for Bootmakers. Wax-Thread Machines for Saddlers, 


Sewing Machines for ShirtCollar Makers | Button-Hole Machines forCloth & Linen. 
*,* ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 
TWO-THREAD MACHINES, on Table Complete, 70s. 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES POST FREE, 


W. F THOMAS & CO, 
The Original Patentees, 
1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE; REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Anp 54, UNION PASSAGE, BIRMINGHAM, 
: AGENTS WANTED. 


‘a: tl YA 
. : <y \ 
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